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THE HOTHEAD. OF- EUROPE . 


An unusual picture of Kaiser William, who is now occupying the centre of the international stage by reason of the extraordinary situation 
existing between himself and the German people. The photograph was taken during a sojourn at the English castle, Highcliffe 
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Comment 


Bubbling Tariff Talk 

Turee distinguished recruits landed 
thump in the tariff-reform camp last week—CLaus 
A. SpreckeLs, who advocates the removal of all 
duties on sugar; James J. Hin, who ealls for free 
trade with Canada; and ANpREw CARNEGIE, who 
thinks the steel industry has been protected long 
enough. Each speaks from expert knowledge based 
upon the experience of a lifetime, but from posi- 
tions somewhat different. Mr. Spreckets has al- 
ways liked to nag his ancient rival, the American 
Sugar Company; Mr. Hitt’s mind is broad and 
far-secing, and his heart is kindly disposed to the 
land of his birth; and our only laird speaks as a 
philosopher and friend who has made his pile and 


with a 


views the poorhouse without apprehension. Mr. 
SprecKELS’s argument is simple and familiar. As 


a refiner of sugar, he neither needs nor wants fur- 
ther protection. Mr. Hitt goes the whole hog. He 
would weleome reciprocity with Canada, if noth- 
ing better can be obtained, but what he really 
wants is absolute free trade, and he wants it when 
he wants it—namely, now. He says, flatly: 

That commerce must eventually move unrestrained 
between these two peoples is self-evident. Why not 
strike off the shackles now and let it move freely 
instead of paving the heavy penalty of delay? I do 
not believe that there is one valid argument in favor 
of the system that makes our international boundary 
line bristle with custom-houses and forces every dol- 
lar’s worth of trade between them to show its pass- 
port and pay its entrance fee. I do not believe that 
there is one sound objection on the side of Canada 
or of the United States to fuller and freer intercourse. 
Whatever be the strength or weakness of the economic 
policy known as proteetion—a subject which I do not 
here discuss—it has no meaning or effect as applied 
by either one of these countries against the other. The 
assumption of some fixed variation in the wage level 
is nonsensé. Men are free to come and go; and New 
England at this moment depends for her labor largely 
upon her French-Canadian population, Wages do 
vary, just as they vary between New York and 
Colorado; but their average under similar conditions 
is the same in the two countries. 

In support of his conclusion, Mr. Hitt submits 
many telling figures illustrative of the serious 
losses which have already been sustained by both 
countries as a consequence of maintaining an arti- 
ficial barrier between adjacent territories whose 
interests are necessarily mutual. The early-retir- 
ing manufacturers of New England, who have 
been so shrewdly misrepresented for so many long 
years by statesmen of the Lopcr type, must have 
applauded in their sleep while Mr. Hitt was mak- 
ing his speech to the Chamber of Gommerce of 
this town. Mr. Carnectr’s thesis has not yet 
reached us; needless to say, we shall study it with 
eagerness and, we hope, satisfaction. Some, no 
doubt, will say that the laird is less heedful than 
he might be of the interests of his successors, now 
that his own possessions are so amply safeguarded 
by the hundreds of millions which stand between 
possible harm and the interest upon his own bonds. 
Others, among them ourselves, prefer to believe 
that he is actuated by motives of sincerity and by 
an earnest desire to serve his country by giving to 
. . . . ° 
its greatest manufacturing industry the advantage 
of that real stability which can be obtained only 
by recognition of sound economic law when arti- 
ficial aid has ceased to be an actual necessity. In 
any case, we await his pronouncement with inter- 
est exceeded only by that which will attend the 
accompanying observations of Chairman Gary and 
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his able associates whose administration of the 
huge corporation has won the admiration of the 
world. 


Mr. Taft’s Position 

Meanwhile, how may we fathom the minds of 
the statesmen who must soon face the music in 
Washington? Speaker Cannon hems and _ haws, 
and says the party will keep its pledge to make 
an honest revision in letter and spirit, ete., ete. 
Others seem to think not, in the event of» Uncle 
Joe regaining his absolute control of the House 
of Representatives; hence the extraordinary in- 
terest now being manifested in the Speakership, 
and especially in the President-elect’s attitude to- 
wards the various candidates. The busybody who 
by inadvertence was elected Vice-President clearly 
overdid his part as Mr. Cannon’s strongest ally 
when he came away from Hot Springs and de- 
clared with an air of authority that Uncle Jor 
would be unopposed. Mr. Tarr was promptly re- 
ported to have read Mr. SHERMAN’s interview 
“with some amusement and with an awed, curious 
puzzlement at the versatility of a mind that can 
refract rather than reflect the impression: that it 
receives,”. and his closest political friend, Repre- 
sentative Burton, after two hours with the 
President-elect, gave out the following carefully 
prepared statement: 

The President-elect made certain promises during 
the campaign. One was for a thorough and honest 
revision of the tariff. This does not necessarily mean 
that rates in all schedules will be lowered or that the 


legitimate right or interest of- either capital or labor‘ 


It does mean a careful re-exami- 


will be disregarded. 
nation of the whole subject. 

Besides the tariff there were other promises con- 
tained in the party platform and reiterated by the 
President-elect which must be fulfilléd even at the 
cost of a contest for the Speakership. No doubt Mr. 
Tarr would oppose Mr. CANNON very reluctantly, but 
as the head of his party as well as the President-elect 
of the nation he is bound to meet the expectations of 
the people and to insist upon the observance of party 
pledges. 

The Speaker has great power in repressing legisla- 
tion. If this repressive influence should stand in the 
way there would be but one course for the President- 
elect to pursue, and that is to exert his influence 
against obstruction. It is to be hoped there will be 
such harmony and concert of action between the 
President-elect and Speaker CANNoNn that a contest 
will be avoided. 


In other words, Mr. Tarr does not propose to 
sit idly by while’one not in accord with his de- 
termination to fulfil his own and his party’s 
pledges intrenches himself in a position of real 
command. The newspapers generally accept Mr. 
Burvon’s declaration as a plain intimation to 
Speaker Cannon that he must promise to be good 
and do as he is told or cease to be Speaker. If 
this really be the case, we have little doubt that 
Uncle Jor will make the requisite promises, while 
keeping open as many loopholes as possible. It 
is unfortunate that Mr. Tart should be crowded 
into such a position so early in the game, but, 
despite the general feeling that we have had 
enough of Executive interference with Congress, 
we have no doubt that the country will uphold the 
new President if, in his wisdom, he shall deem 
it necessary to take a firm hold on the reins. 
There are, however, many ways of accomplish- 
ing the desired result without encroaching un- 
duly upon constitutional prerogatives. Governor 
Hucaues proved that a direct appeal to the people 
who elects legislators is pretty sure to be effective 
when the issue is clearly marked, and there is 
little reason to doubt that Mr. Tarr would com- 
mand equal confidence and no less general support 
if he should follow that admirable example. 


For Plain Talk 

Mr. Tarr does not need a SHERMAN or a Burton 
as a mouthpiece. Whenever he has anything to say 
let him speak directly to the people. They are 
sick and tired of second-hand declarations put 
forth as feelers, only to be confirmed or repudiated 
as policy may subsequently dictate. 


Mr. Rockefeller on the Stand 

The World spoke truly when it characterized 
Mr. RockeFre.uer’s testimony before Referee Frr- 
RIS, in the government’s suit to dissolve the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, as “ fascinating.” It was the 
real story of a real life in conditions which have 
been accorded by no country except these United 
States. “T was a poor country boy,” -said the wit- 
ness, “when I went to Cleveland in 1857 and an 
opportunity was offered to me to go into business if 
T could raise $2000. I had no security to give, 
but when I went to Mr. E. P. Hanpy, a Cleveland 
banker, and told him of my prospects, he said that 
would make no difference, and he loaned me the 
money.” That was the beginning of the greatest 
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fortune of this or any other time. Mr. Rocke- 
FELLER erred, however, in saying that he had no 
security to offer. He had amazing ability and 
dogged determination to sueceed—qualities which 
the banker obviously appreciated and recognized. 
And the banker himself had faith, which, as all 
bankers know, is the basis of all credit. So the 
young man started in on his own hook and pros- 
pered so well in a small way that he felt capable 
of doing bigger things. Again and again he re- 
quired more and more capital to do with, and, 
though with difficulty at times, he always got it, 
and with unremitting energy and painstaking sa- 
gacity proceeded to build up the enormous busi- 
ness which subsequently became so remunerative 
to himself and the partners whom from time to 
time he shrewdly selected. There was little to 
criticise in the testimony given by Mr. RockEret- 
LER on direct examination—so little, in fact, 
that Brother Brissane was put to his boots and 
could find nothing better to shout in his larg- 
est head-lines than, “ Great Fortune Made on Bor- 
rowed Money,” “ People’s Money Used to Build 
normous Private Fortune,” ete. This, of course, 
was quite true. Borrowed money is invariably the 
basis of business success. Take Brother Bris- 
BANE’S Brother Hearst, for example. Surely, he 
did not make with his own hands and brains the _ 
gold that enabled him to establish a chain of pa- 
pers’ from Boston to San Francisco for Brother 
BrisBaNE to scatter the products of his genius 
through. He inherited some money and borrowed 
more, and supplemented the total with his own 
exceptional talents until he could draw from the 
people their pennies in great number and _ utilize 
them—all, of course, for their good or, at least, to 
their satisfaction, because otherwise he could not 
afford to pay Brother Brissane $75,000 or more 
a year. We cannot think of anybody who collects 
so much of the people’s money as Brother Hearst 
or Brother BrisBaNe except perhaps Brother Bry- 
AN. Even Future-Brother Roosevett, with all his 
prestige, will experience great difficulty in com- 
peting with these three wizards. He will get better 
prices for a time from Brother Scripner for his 
accounts of narrow escapes from ferocious gal- 
loping lallapaloosas, and from Brother Asporr for 
his stirring preachments, but the job will not be 
steady. Our restless public wearies quickly of 
hunting-yarns and sermons and already is begin- 
ning to pay annoying attention to Judge Tarr 
and what he is going to do on his own account 
when he gets a chance. All that, Lisdiibes “Was 
little bearing upon the testimony of our most pros- 
perous fellow citizen, who is still on the stand, as 
we write, awaiting cross-examination. Until Gov- 
ernment Attorney Kriioca, who is said to have 
been charged to the muzzle by our outgoing Presi- 
dent with resentfulness of the awful “ trick ” play- 
ed by the witness when he announced his intention 
of voting for Mr. Tart, gets through, we shall not 
really know where we are at. So we may as well 
abide our souls in patience. 


A Popocratic Bark 

Pray, why shouldn’t Brother Bryan declare him- 
self a, receptive candidate for a fourth nomination ? 
What has he to lose by so doing? His paper needs 
circulation and the lecture platform yearns for a 
Disappearless Leader. Why should he deprive 
himself of the few remaining opportunities to 
gratify his cupidity? Democrats, at any rate, 
have no cause of complaint. He was never in their 
manger. Although some have failed to realize 
the fact, his barking was always from the potato 
patch outside. 


“The Thinkless South” 

Under the above title was printed in the WEEKLY 
followirg election a paragraph setting forth a list 
of the States that seemed to have gone Democratic, 
with the remark that it was a list, except for three 
Western States, of States where the voters did not 
think, and which, therefore, made Bryan’s nomina- 
tion possible; and with expression of the sentiment 
that the South must somehow manage to dem- 
onstrate that it cannot be delivered wholesale to 
any adventurer who gets the Democratic nomina- 
tion, and that though it need not be Republican, 
it must be rational. To this paragraph there have 
been a number of responses. We are called upon 
by several writers to apologize for putting Mis- 
couri in the thinkless list, and we do apologize 
with much satisfaction. Other responses touch 
on more important points. Three correspondents 
send us a clipping from the Fort Worth (Texas) 
Record, chiding the WrEKLy with much heartiness 
for disparaging Mr. Bryan as a Democratic leader. 
Now Mr. Bryan is very popular in! Texas, which 
is Western as well as Southern, and Texas was less 




















“thinkless ” than some other Southern States in 
its support of his candidacy. To try to get the 
man it wants—if there is any chance of electing 
him—is all that can be asked of any State. The 
Southern States that the WEEKLY sighed most over 
were those which took Bryan without hope or en- 
thusiasm, and against their better. judgment, and 
without effort to get a likelier man. An objec- 
tion that comes from various Southern points is 
that the South has to vote Demoeratie because 
there is no local Republican party that is fit to 
be trusted with local government. Mr. J. D. 
Hopcrs, of Moeckville, North Carolina, says, “ The 
suecess of the Republican party in North Carolina 
or Georgia would be disastrously ruinous to the 
interests of those States,” and Mr. H. J. Smiru 
(who offers to lick the editor) recalls carpet-bag 
days and the terrors of reconstruction. Other 
writers press the point’ exposed by Mr. Honaces, 
quoted above; when he says that “ fair-minded 
people will observe that there is as much unthink- 
ing in a solid North as in a solid South.” 


The North not “ Thinkless” 

Not so, Brother Honcrs. The solid North iis not 
always solid, and it isn’t “thinkless” at all. In 
national affairs it is doing the thinking for all the 
country. In so far as it is solid it is not so from 
distrust of the South. It doesn’t think much, 
politically, about the South one way or the other. 
Tt doesn’t have to: the South doesn’t make it. 
The solid North has lots to do, taking care of itself 
and running the country. What the WEEKLY 
wants is that the South should share that high 
privilege and duty, should have a more potent and 
effectual voice in national affairs. If in most parts 
of the South the Republican organization is not 


fit to be trusted with the management of local - 


affairs, that is not so much a reason for always 
voting Democratic as a result of the habit into 
which the responsible part of the population has 
fallen, of so voting. But that will take care of itself 
whenever in the South there begin, or have begun, 
to be two real competing political parties. To 
split the Democratic party in the South as a means 
of strengthening it in the North sounds odd, but 
it is not an unreasonable suggestion. What the 
Democratic «party needs all over the country is 
more thoughtful voters who want wise government 
and ean choose candidates who are capable of giv- 
ing it to them. It has long had the votes of the 
South, hut is not getting its brains. It can well 
spare a good many of the Southern votes if iti ean 
get, at that price, a more discriminating use of 
their political brains by the residue. Long- 
continued one-party government is not good any- 
where. One-party Democratia government is not 
best for the South; protracted one-party Republican 
government is not best for the nation. A strong 
opposition to the party in office and shifting of 
responsibility from time to time is much safer. 
That cannot happen in the South so long as there 
is no loeal Republican party that is trustworthy, 
and it cannot happen in the North so long as the 
Democratic party continues to run after political 
will-o’-the-wisps. 


Not an Attack on the South 

“You should not indulge in such a bitter at- 
tack on the South,” writes a friend from Texas. 
Not an attack on the South, but an entreaty to the 
South to come to its own, and to the share in the 
national government that belongs to it. The Waco 
(Texas) Times- Herald better understands the 
WEEKLY’s purpose and the point) of its remarks. 
The idea is increasingly appreciated nowadays in 
Virginia and Georgia. The Pittsburg Chronicle- 
Telegraph goes exactly to the point when, in a 
reference to the WEEKLY’s “ thinkless South ” para- 
graph, it says: 


It is the reflection that the South can be delivered 
wholesale to any adventurer who gets the Democratic 
nomination that pains our contemporary. And _ this 
is only too wretchedly true. The personality of the 
candidate counts for nothing. The theories and 
dogmas that he represents count for nothing. Let him 
but get a grip on the Democratic machinery, enabling 
him to capture the party nomination, and the South is 
his, uncriticising and unmurmuring. The survival of 
partisan superstition—for a species of superstition it 
is rather than a normal mental attitude—in a terri- 
tory which has long been aligning itself in the march 
of progress is one of the strangest phenomena of 
modern politics. How long is it to continue? Must yet 
another generation arise before the South overcomes 
its iron-clad devotion to political ideals that are dead 
and comes abreast of the new thought in politics as 
in other things? 


An Engaging Character 

As for Mr. BRYAN, any fair-minded man will admit 
that America has never produced a man of more en- 
gaging character and purpose than this same W. J. 
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Bryan, thrice-defeated candidate for the Presidency. 
Harper’s and all others should have perception enough 
to realize that fact—Mort Worth (Texas) Record. 
Harper’s has. It has already testified to Mr. 
Bryan’s personal attractiveness. What it regrets 
and laments is that he is not a sound political 
thinker. If he had been, he would have been 
President years ago. Nothing else has kept him 
out of the White House and brought the Demo- 
cratic party to its knees. It has been the combina- 
tion of personal attractiveness and political un- 
soundness that has enabled Mr. Bryan to become 
the Great Democratic Catastrophe. It is not his 
fault that he is politically unsound. He doesn’t 
want to be, but he can’t help it. Neither can he 
cure it. 


Emperor William Backs Down 

Emperor WILLIAM has promised to be good, and, 
although there appears to be a disposition on the 
part of the more democratic of his subjects to re- 
gret the dignified vagueness of his promissory 
proclamation, the majority of Germans will prob- 
ably let it go at that. No one should doubt that 
he intends to keep his word and practise reticence. 
Whether he can do so remains conjectural. 


Tom Johnson Broke 

The papers report that Tom Jonunson has 
gone broke. He made the announcement himself 
on November 19. The wreck of his considerable 
fortune seems to be fairly complete, and it is 
expected that he will sell his house, motor-cars, 
and other appurtenances of solvency and come 
down to hard pan and the simple life. Tom has 
a cheerful spirit and people like him. Te is 
also a smart man. It may be doubted whether 
it is a considerable misfortune for him to lose 
his money, for he can be happy on much less, 
and is likely enough to make more. Apart from 
his own convenience there are great compensations 
for his loss. His reputation as a man who knew 
how to make money—a practical man and a rich 
man—has been very influential, and has helped 
to give that confidence in his judgment which 
has brought him great political power in Cleve- 
land, and helped him to do a vast deal of damage. 
Cleveland had one of the best street-railroad sys- 
tems in the world, well equipped, well managed, 
in the hands of upright men, profitable to its 
owners, and very profitable to the public which 
used it. Because Tom Jounson was a good talker 
and had made money in street railroads, Cleve- 
land voters believed him when he said that three- 
cent fares were enough, and gave him the power 
to take away the Cleveland street railroad from 
its former owners and managers and experiment 
with it. Having finally got everything he asked 
for, at the cost of other folks, he promptly dem- 
onstrated that his judgment had been bad, his 
promises impossible, his plans impracticable, and 
his caleulations all wrong. He gave Cleveland a 
wretched street-railroad service, and broke down 
in doing even that. Three-cent fares would not 
even pay for what he gave, which was far less than 
he promised. Now that his judgment has been 
discredited not. only in his three-cent-fare project 
for Cleveland, but in his management of his own 
personal concerns, it may be that his power and 
influence as a, practical business man in politics 
may suffer some wholesome curtailment. But he 
is still Mayor of Cleveland, and says he will run 
again at the next election, being quoted as saying 
as to that: “Don’t you suppose it will be worth 
something to me to have my friends realize that 
I entered the Mayor’s office rich and left it poor?” 


Eggs ! 

Tariff reform is important, undoubtedly impor- 
tant, but the living fact that comes home with 
real violence to the American consumer is that 
eggs are from fifty to sixty cents a dozen. And 
it is only November! What has happened to the 
hens? Have the night-riders been at them? Is 
the market waiting for a new coinage of Christ- 
mas eggs with “In God We Trust” on them? Or 
is it that life looks so much likelier since election 
that the means of supporting it-have spontaneous- 
ly advanced ? 


University Instruction in Journalism 

The University of Missouri, at Columbus, Mis- 
souri, has established a Department of Journalism, 
and offers the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Journalism to graduates of a four-year course. 
An interesting pamphlet sets forth the reasons, 
aims, and scope of this departure. The aim is “to 
train for journalism—not to make journalists.” 
The general studies specified as bearing directly 
upon this training are English history, govern- 
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ment, finance, sociology, philosophy, and psy- 
chology. “ In addition,” says the pamphlet, “ there 


are given courses on the professional side by ex- 
perienced newspapermen, in the history and prin- 
ciples of journalism, reporting, correspondence, 
editorial- writing, newspaper jurisprudence, illus- 
trative art, newspaper-publishing, and newspaper 
administration. A small but well-balanced daily 
newspaper is being issued, giving to students actual 
laboratory work, the training of the real newspaper 
office.” Of the four years’ course of the Depart- 
ment of Journalism, the first two are devoted di- 
rectly to the general studies above set down, and 
to others in science, modern languages, and mathe- 
matics, the last two years being taken up chiefly 
with the work of special courses in journalism. 
These courses are: History and Principles of Jour- 
nalism; Newspaper-making (practice on the daily 
paper); Newspaper Administration; Magazine and 
Class Journalism; Comparative Journalism; News 

Newspaper Jurisprudence; 
Correspondence; Office Equip 
It is added that courses will 
advertisement-writing, 


paper - publishing; 
News-gathering; 
ment; Advertising. 
be offered later in 
reviewing, proof-reading, the reading of ex#hanges, 
current events, make-up and head-line writing, and 
the criticism of art, music; and drama. ‘The three 
learned gentlemen who are to teach some of these 
courses are all practical newspaper men. The dean 
of the department and head professor is WALTER 
Witiiums, LL.D., late of the Kansas City Times, 
the Globe-Democrat, and other papers, president of 
the Missouri Press Association and of other dis- 
tinguished newspaper bodies.  Assistant-Professor 
Sitas Bent served his time on the Louisville T'imes 
and the St. Louis Post-Despatch, and Instructor 
O. G. Ross practised on the St. Louis Post- 
Despatch and Republic. The University of Mis- 
souri seems to have got the start of the other in- 
stitutions in the completeness of its provision for 
this important branch of training, and its expe- 
rience with it will be watched with much interest. 
It has over two thousand students, and its new 
department should not lack applicants for instrue- 
tion. 


be 0k- 


Local Defects of Pittsburg 

The National Municipal League and the Amer- 
ican Civie Association have been holding a joint 
convention in Pittsburg. They discovered many 
things, and among them Pittsburg. They have 
had a sociological survey made of that city, and 
some of the speakers told about it—about Pitts- 
burgers (from Europe) sleeping fourteen or six- 
teen in a single room, all unclean, and defying 
the laws of health. Pittsburg, it appears, has 
much yet to achieve in the way of keeping its work- 
ing population healthy. This news is a surprise 
to us. We supposed that everybody in the Citadel 
of High Protection was rich and had an auto- 
mobile. There are many ex-Pittsburgers here, and 
they are all rich and automobilious. We have 
known them to defy the laws of health, but at least 
they look clean. But the Pittsburgers who stay at 
home seem not all to be like them. 


The Umpire Played Ably 

We do not believe that the reason Harvard beat 
Yale at football was because President Exior had 
resigned. That was only a coincidence. The rea- 
sons were manifold. One was that Harvaril 
played a little the best. Another was that the 
umpire was alert and competent. He made one 
decision that was very cruel indeed to Yale, yet all 
hands agreed that it was a just decision. We 
greatly admire the play of that umpire and his 
helpers. Give them their share of the credit that 
so'very hard a game was called “sportsmanlike 
and clean,” and ended with so much good-will. 


Railroads and People Must Work Together 

Mr. B. F. Yoakum, a veteran in railroad con- 
struction and management, has spent his time and 
energy for months past in efforts to make the 
people of the country see that prosperity cannot 
come back to stay, so long as Legislatures con- 
tinue to indulge in laws that hamper the railways, 
preventing them from doing properly the work 
they were built for, and from earning enough 
money to pay fair wages, keep up repairs, and 
pay stockholders reasonable returns on their in- 
vestment. In his addresses before societies, clubs, 
and labor-unions Mr. Yoakum has constantly in- 
sisted that instead of fighting each other, the rail- 
roads and the people have got to help each other, 
work with each other, and avoid encroaching on 
each other’s rights. An article on another page 
of the Werk y tells about Mr. YoAKeM, and gives 
extracts from his addresses, which we commend to 
the attention of our readers. 


















A Feminine Man-of-Letters 


WueEN b’AUREVILLY, who had said no woman could 
do aught but injure the cause of letters, was asked, 
“But how: about Madame KrupeNner?” for whom, in- 
deed, the autocrat had always expressed a profound 
admiration, he responded indignantly, “She is no 
woman; she is a first-rate man-of-genius.” If a law 
should be passed to admit to print only such woman 
writers as are no women, but first-rate men-of-genius, 
there would still be an excellent outlet for the feminine 
genius in the much-neglected field of real conversation 
and in the lost art of correspondence. Nothing could be 
better for the feminine intelligence than to lead emi- 
nent men of ietters to express themselves with the 
copiousness and unreserve of familiar letters. What 
documents these would be of the inner life! Surely no 
writing about BrowNING gives us the insight into the 
man that do his letters to Miss BARRETT. MERIMEE’S 
Lettres & une Inconnue are more widely read now 
than his stories. It is the intimate truth of th¢ 
records that lends them their value. A writer opens 
his whole mind in a familiar letter in a way that 
is impossible when he addresses the world at large. 

A year ago the Mercure de France gave us the un- 
published letters of HorteENcCE ALLART DE MERITENS 
to Sainte-Beuve. It was the irony of fate that 
SaINTE-BEUVE should have treasured the lady's let- 
ters, whether the act were prompted by vanity, ad- 
miration, or affection, and that she with all a woman’s 
inconsequence should have burned all his. Madame 
MERITENS, a real Parisian in taste and temperament, 
being left with a very small fortune and a truly mas- 
culine love of independence, settled down on her fa- 
ther’s small estate in the province of Seine-et-Oise, and 
what we retain of her is chiefly her correspondence. 
Among her intimate friends were BuLWER LyTTON, 
CHATEAUBRIAND, THrERS, -LipRI, LAMENNAIS, and 
SALINTE-BEUVE. 

Herblay, where HorreNnce lived and wrote, was, so 
her editor says, “a little hole with only two mail 
carriages a day.” But tastes differ and HorTENCE her- 
self writes to SAINTE-BEUVE: “ There is just one thing 
for which I pity you; not that you have not been 
made ambassador, nor yet for a few dreams de- 
stroyed; it is not the poet, not the critic that I pity; 
not the lover even, who has not been true to his 
‘ancient flame,’ as VirGIL says, . . . but 1 do pity, oh, 
I pity truly and tenderly a man of poetic organiza- 
tion who does not live in the country. I pity you so 
to have to live in a city. You were born for the morn- 
ing freshness, the evening calm, the august repose, 
the beautiful silence of the fields; and there you are 
on the border not of the river, but of quays. And the 
moon, you see that in Paris! I pity you for that, and 
that is much. The serenity of the soul, the innocence 
of the thoughts, al! delicate impressions, are swamped 
in the thousand and one inevitable littlenesses of a 
city... . I often think of all this for you, but you never 
speak of it. Is it that you don’t know what you lose, 
living as you do in town? Why not escape like a bird 
during your vacations? And the sea? Do you never 
think of the sea?” 

So, perhaps it was not all economy nor yet her mas- 
culine endowment of independent living and thinking 
that kept her in Herblay. Her letters to SAINTE- 
BEUVE are a wonderful mixture of the true love and 
accurate perception of nature, a thoroughgoing in- 
terest in her friend’s work and thought, a _ wide- 
ranging outlook over politics and the affairs of the 
day, and a tenderness constantly broken off by wide and 
impersonal views. Indeed, HorTENCE ALLART serves 
as the best of proofs that once in a while a woman 
is a “ first-rate man ’’—whether she might be called a 
man-of-genius or not is doubtful. If one were to read 
these letters, not knowing their destination or origin, 
one would undoubtedly guess them to be a man’s 
letters addressed to a woman. That the letters were 
a matter of moment to SainTE-BEUVE one may real- 
ize from an entry in his diary under date of 1843. 

“T wrote quite a while ago to HorTENCE, who asked 
me for a book; she has not answered; this becomes 
grave.” 

It was, in the main, the literary and political let- 
ters that Sarnre-Beuve treasured, and doubtless he 
drew heavily from the sources of her knowledge, es- 
pecially as regards England and Italy, countries that 
she knew down to the ground. Her letters are full 
of criticism and suggestions for his work. “ Dare I 
tell you,” she writes to him, “that it is a little too 
flattering to women to put CopreT above FERNAY? 
You have not enough respect for VoLTAIRE; remember 
that rarely have tenderness and nobility been so united ; 
he is the inspired poet, par excellence. He has shown 
us the noblest love in the world and the tenderest in 
his chef-d’a@uvre of passion if not of tragedy.” 

And again she writes him chaffingly: “I encourage 
all your frailties; I even encourage you to write the- 
ology for women.” 

Her masculinity comes out wherever one might 
look for a struggle between the intellect and the 
‘emotions. One might almost take it as a distinguish- 
ing point between the eternal feminine and_ the 
eternal masculine, this ruling of the reason or the 
affections. A man wins out when he relies upon his 
reason; a woman, with her surer instinets, can rely 
upon her heart’s promptings. It was the supremacy 
of the intellect which turned HorTeNce ALLART into 
a man-of-letters. There were many women of higher 
intellectual gifts then and now, but none who so com- 
pletely fell into and adopted the masculine point of 
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view. Not that she was without heart. On the con- 
trary, she seems a fair-minded, kindly person with 
broad outlooks and large views, but entirely un- 
driven by emotion. 

During the first few months of her marriage—an 
estate for which she ultimately proved herself entirely 
unfitted—she writes to M. SAINTE-BEUVE: 

“ You ask to have my name written out more clear- 
ly. MERITENS is enough and is declinable. But I have 
plenty of others. I am MERITENS DE MALVEZIE DE 
MarciegNac L’ASCLAVE DE SAMAN ET L’EspatTx. I 
date from CHARLEMAGNE and we took part in the 
crusades. My father-in-law, the Baron DE MERITENS 
DE MALVEZIE, says I am made to be a queen rather 
than the wife of an architect. He is a man of brains 
and a true Southerner, who tells ‘me long stories of 
the indomitable youth of my husband and fabulous 
tales of his own valiant sword—a man out of a myth- 
ology. Well, be faithful to friendship and_ believe 
that the crusades have_not changed me,” she winds 
up, humorously. 

Of marriage on general principles she writes: “I 
find it an excellent institution with many details that 
might be corrected. To form a husband by oneself 
is more difficult than if the laws had been made for 
the whole human race.” 

In the end she found marriage too exacting, and 
after giving it a short trial she withdrew again to 
her smali estate in Herblay, and there the most pleas- 
ing side of her is turned when she writes: 

“ Have I ever told you how I love the rain of the 
long autumn evenings in front of a fire? . .-. Here 
one lives in peace, one is a part of the whole human 
genius,- one instructs oneself by means of books, 
and then when a few letters turn up from Paris, 
bringing a joy beyond all else, one is really happier 
than one thinks.” 

In the midst of a more or less tender farewell she 
breaks off suddenly to say: “ Why don’t you do a 
study of Roger Cottarp? That would be high poli- 
tics and philosophy thrown in. It would do, too, 
as a part of the History of the Restoration.” Ever 
the intellectual interest was uppermost, and such 
affections as she had to give had much of the element 
of shelter and protection in them. SAINTE-BEUVE com- 
plains that her books were disconnected, but, genius 
or not, she was eminently a man-of-letters and very 
little of the feminine entered into her way of thinking 
or feeling. It goes to demonstrate how difficult it 
is to draw a hard and fast line. After all, we none 
of us present a whole truth, and each individual is 
but one of truth’s multiple aspects. 

Madame DE MERITEN’s letters have been quite re- 
cently published in book form, and doubtless p’ AUREVIL- 
LY himself would disclaim their being written by a 
woman. They are the work of a thorough man-of- 
letters. 





Personal 


THE report of the engagement of Miss PULLMAN, of 
Chicago, to Prince Miguet of Braganza, oldest son of 
the Pretender to the Portuguese throne, is quoted in 
the papers with some distrust. ‘ Not convincing” is 
the comment, with the reflection that Prince MieguE.’s 
apparatus for business is laid off on a siding for the 
present, without any vivid prospect of starting up 
again; whereas Miss PULLMAN’s rolling stock is roll- 
ing, and producing satisfactory returns. 


Mr. WILLIAM J. Locke, who has invented a number 
of delightful people and put them into stories for 
the solace of mankind, has heen in this country about 
two weeks, and will stay here about two weeks more. 
Most of his time he has spent in New York, but he 
is also going to inspect Boston and Washington. If 
the folks here behaved anything like as sensibly as the 
best people-in Mr. Lockr’s novels, this would be a 
much more interesting country than it is, and a good 
deal pleasanter. 


Ricuarp CocKBURN MACLAURIN, the new president 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, is a 
Scotchman, a descendant of CoLiIn MACLAURIN, a 
great mathematician and teacher of Edinburgh. Dr. 
MACLAURIN has served about a year as professor of 
mathematical physics at Columbia, but his call to 
Boston is based on the reputation that he brought to 
this country. He is a doctor of laws and a doctor of 
science of Cambridge, England, and has served as Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in Wellington College, New 
Zealand, whence he came to Columbia with enthusiastic 
recommendations as an investigator in science and 
a teacher. His election as president of “Tech” was 
sudden and unexpected, and is supposed to have been 
precipitated by the expected competition of some other 
institution for Dr. MACLAURIN’s services. 


Cuunc Mun Yew, the new Chinese minister to 
Washington, was once a member of the Yale class of 
"83, and coxswain of its Freshman crew. The Yale 
Alumni Weekly says he was a very competent cox- 
swain. The graduate coach of the crew, it seems, had 
a theory that for oarsmen, as for mules, forcible ex- 
hortation was indispensable. “ Munny,” he said, 
“you'll have to swear at those men.” The Alumni 
Weekly tells the rest: 

Now Cuune Mun Yew abjured profanity. After 
further commands from the coach, however, he did get 
out a formula like this: “ One, give way—tam! Two, 
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head up, pull, tam!” No crew could hear that and 
not roll overboard with laughter; so “ MUNNY” was 
left to his own way, because he was otherwise the 
most promising coxswain that ever had held the ropes 
for Yale. And his own way was-a revelation. He 
made a scientific study of steering a shell, and it was 
said that he could demonstrate mathematically the 
effect of every extra pound pull on either larboard or 
starboard side. 


The authorship of the immortal baseball poem, 
“Casey at the Bat,” has long been in dispute, and is 
about to be determined, judicially we understand, but 
conclusively at any rate. It was written by ERNEsT 
LAWRENCE THAYER, a Harvard graduate of the class 
of 1885, and during his college period an editor of 
the Lampoon. . THAYER was a contemporary of WILL- 
1AM Hearst, and, having a newspaper propensity, went 
out with Hearst to San Francisco and took service on 
the Examiner. For that paper he wrote his celebrated 
lyric. For a while it languished in comparative ob- 
security, but presently, after a lapse of time computed 
by historians to be two years, the last eight verses 
of it were copied into the New York Sun, and the 
poem started on its way to become a national pos- 
session. Either THAYER did not put his name to it 
in the first place, or the name became detached, for 
authors for it sprang up, as it became popular, until 
as many poets claimed it as cities claimed Homer. 
One of them was so persistent that we believe Mr. 
THAYER has taken legal action somewhere to establish 
the rightfulness of his own claim. 


WorTHINGTON C. Forp, chief since 1872 of the 
division of manuscripts in the Library of Congress, 
is going to Boston to take the most important sal- 
aried office in the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
where he succeeds Cuartes 8S. Smitru as Editor of 
Publications. “The salary,” says a Washington de- 
spatch to the Boston Transcript, “is nearly double 
what he has received here.” That is interesting for 
iis bearing on the importance and resources of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. It has a fine build- 
ing in the new part of Boston, and must not only 
have an ample endowment, but a high place among 
institutions of learning and record. Otherwise it could 
hardly havesgot a man of Mr. Forp’s competence and 
uccomplishments away from the Library of Congress. 
Boston, however, knows Mr. Forp, and Forp Boston, 
from his connection from 1897 to 1902 with the Bos- 
ton Public Library. From 1885 to 1898 he lived and 
worked in Washington, first as Chief of the Bureau 
of Statistics in the State Department, next in the 
corresponding place in the Treasury Department. No 
doubt he is one of the greatest living-depositories of 
facts about the United States and thefr~history. 





Thanksgiving Day 
The Blessings of Uncle Silas 


THANKSGIVING day is here once more. 
Let’s see what I am thankful for: 

To tell the truth, it’s been a year 

That ain’t been overfull o’ cheer 

For me and mine. Affairs ain’t went 

To any blusterin’ extent 

As I'd ’a’ had ’em, but, ’y Guy, 

The pantry’s full o’ punkin pie! 


My candidate on ’lection day 

Got folded up and put away 

In camphor like a piece 0’ wool: 

He ran some. but he couldn’t pull. 
They give his apple-cart a spill, 

And hollered at him, ‘“ Good-by, Bill!” 
1 felt so bad it made me ery— 

Till I filled up on punkin pie. 


Last spring I thought I’d speckilate, 
And bought some “ Tomeat Syndicate,” 
Best minin’ stock you ever see—. 

Ten tons o’ gold in every three 

Of dirt they took out—so they said. 
I put in almost all I hed, 

And then—O well, it went sky-high, 
And I come back to punkin pie. 


My rheumatix ain’t done so well. 
Been troublesome for quite a spell, 
Along my back and shoulder-blades. 
Been raisin’ reg’lar merry hades, 
As them there college fellers say 
When speakin’ in a reefined way; 
But I ain’t kickin’ ’bout it. Why? 
The pantry’s full o’ punkin pie. 


The forest fires burnt up my trees, 

Rill Tompkins’ mule eat up my pease. 
The old mare—had her thutty years— 
Got scairt of them derned trolley-keers, 
And runned away, smashed Peavey’s fence, 
And cost me forty-seven cents— 

But I’m a-heavin’ nary a sigh— 

I saved my throat for punkin pie! 


O Punkin Pie! That’s my idee 
Of what true Heaven’s goin’ to be— 
Three times a day, and maybe four, 
And in betweentimes several more. 
I sometimes think the blazin’ sun 
High up there in the sky is one— 
So come. what may, I’m thankful I 
Have got my share of punkin pie! 
J. K. B. 











THE MOST ELOQUENT WOMAN IN THE WORLD 


MRS. PHILIP SNOWDEN, ONE OF THE NOTED LEADERS IN THE ENGLISH MOVEMENT FOR WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE, WHO IS VISITING AMERICA 
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; THE SINGULAR ORATORICAL GIFTS. OF MRS, PHILIP SNOWDEN, THE ENGLISH 


i a LEADER OF THE WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT, WHO IS NOW VISITING THIS 
COUNTRY, HAVE PLACED HER AMONG THE GREATEST SPEAKERS OF THE WORLD 


By Henry James Forman 


THEL ANNAKIN SNOWDEN’ is 
only twenty-seven years old, and yet 
she. is the most eloquent English- 
‘woman now living. Not since 
> Frances Willard has there been an 
English-speaking woman with such 
a gift of oratory, so much magnet- 
ism, or such persuasive sweetness of 
manner and ability to move great 
bodies of men and women. In England she is already 
famous from one end of the land to the other. But 
here in America, where she is at the present moment 
delivering lectures in many and divers places, we 
know her as yet but little. We hear of her lecturing 
here, and addressing an audience there, on a variety 
of subjects. But the natural question arises, Who is 
Mrs. Philip Snowden? 

The first impression you get when you see Mrs. 
Snowden is one of beauty and grace. But aside from 
that, you cannot be in her presence for two minutes 
without realizing that she is a personage. You feel 
her quiet strength, her reserve force, as palpable facts, 
and from the very first you are influenced by the 
charm of her simplicity and sincerity. True sincerity 
ix the most potent factor known to mankind in seeur- 
ing attention and deference, and that is the chief 
characteristic of Mrs. Snowden aside from all her 
eloquence. A mass of fair, wavy hair surrounds. a face 
at once placid and gentle and luminous. To an un- 
usual degree she is possessed of that personal magnet- 
ism that immediately enlists sympathy, and no one, in 
her case, ean feel any incompatibility in a handsome 
woman defending and urging great causes. 

She was born at Harrogate, in Yorkshire, the daugh- 
ter of a well-to-do builder, and had the benefit of the 
usual substantial middle-class education. Her didac- 
tie gift, which she uses to so much advantage now, 
was already asserting itself during her school days, 
and by consequence she was sent by her parents to the 
Liverpool Training College with a view of becoming 
a schoolmistress. It was this residence at Liverpool 
that wholly changed the career and life she had 
imagined for herself. 

Although her family are Wesleyans, and although 
she herself had been brought up in the Methodist 
faith, she often visited Pembroke Chapel, where .Dr. 
Charles F, Aked, perhaps the ablest Baptist divine, 
was then preaching. From an occasional visitor she 
became a constant attendant, for the eloquence of the 
young Baptist preacher evoked a wonderful sympathy 
in the young girl and a great response to and ad- 
miration for his earnestness, his sincerity, and his 
fearless defence of truth. 

That was during the distressing period of the Boer 
War. On this side of the water we can scarcely realize 
how high ran the feeling and how great was the bitter- 
ness between those who believed in the war and those 
who were opposed to it. That was the time when 
publie men were stoned in the streets, when their 
windows were broken by mobs that surged menacingly 
in front of their houses. Any man who desired to 
oppose publicly the policy of the government and the 
populace needed all his courage then. 

Dr. Aked was a persistent and consistent opponent 
of the Boer War. He was worse than a “ little Eng- 
lander.” He was pro-Boer. From the pulpit of Pem- 
broke Chapel he roundly denounced the war and its 
sponsors and its leaders. He held that the attack on 
Kruger’s republic was little better than crime. And 
this attitude he maintained throughout the war at no 
small personal risk. Pembroke Chapel was _ packed 
with auditors to his pro-Boer sermons, and the street 
in front of the chapel was packed with an angry mob 
waiting to waylay the preacher. A squad of three 
hundred police was sent upon every evening when 
there was service to protect Pembroke Chapel and its 
incumbent. Police surrounded the chapel without, and 
the aisles and seats within were populous with patrol- 
men. Even then, Dr. Aked was at one time personally 
attacked, his cab was wrecked, and he narrowly 
escaped serious injury. 

It was during this period that Miss Annakin first 





entered public life. She was still but a young girl 
when. she began to write brilliant articles in the Liver- 
pool Daily Post in defence of Dr, Aked. Dr. Aked 
was in those days a good deal of a storm centre. So 
firm was the position he took in the matter of the 
war that his opponents were: naturally bitter and 
numerous. Controversy raged about this Baptist 
clergyman who denounced England with so much force 
and vehemence. The articles written in the Post by 
the present Mrs. Snowden formed an apologia of re- 
markable power and cogency. 

But this was only one way in which Mrs. Snowden 
came before the public. She had still another début. 
At a certain meeting in Pembroke Chapel a number 
of speakers discussed the position taken by Dr. Aked 
during the war; some of the speakers were for him 
and some against him. On that evening, to the sur- 
prise of all present, but chiefly to the surprise of 
Mrs. Snowden herself, she arose before all that as- 
sembly and made a wonderful speech in defence of 
Dr. Aked. It was then she realized that she pos- 
sessed the gift of eloquence. That constituted the be- 
ginning of her career as a public speaker, and since 
then she has been almost constantly before the public. 

Upon her graduation from the Training College, she 
became a teacher in a school at Leeds, but her 
scholastic work did not long hold her exclusive atten- 
tion. Very soon she became identified with the Labor 
party, to which she has been of great assistance. One 
of the very first movements she was identified with 
was in the nature of housecleaning in the very bodies 
she was championing. She led a vigorous crusade 
against the heavy drinking of those days in Labor and 
Socialist clubs. The present-day strength of the Labor 
and Socialist parties in Parliament is due, in no small 
degree, to those endeavors of Mrs. Snowden. This 
work, moreover, brought about her acquaintance with 
Philip Snowden, whom she married in 1905. 

Philip Snowden is one of the best known members 
of the House of Commons. When Mrs. Snowden joined 
the ranks. of the Laborités and Socialists Philip Snow- 
den was already one of the leaders. Out of the West 
Riding came this young man, penniless and a cripple, 
to Blackburn, the capital of the weaving district, 
which had been for twenty years a stronghold of Con- 
servatism. 

“It was,” says one writer, “like a sudden wind 
stirring the leaves of the forest.” With every hour his 
crusade gathered momentum, and his words and say- 
ings were upon every lip in that weaving community. 
He had no money with which to conduct a campaign; 
he had no influential friends; he hadn’t even robust 
health. Yet, in a fortnight he was master of the 
situation, and to-day he sits for Blackburn, which for 
a quarter of a century past has had no other than 
Conservative representatives until the adyent of Snow- 
den. Strong and dominating, he is the foe of com- 
promise; his mind is absorbed by the one idea, which 
he is chosen to represent, and he has a peculiar power 
of communicating his fervor and his beliefs to others. 

Ever since their marriage Mrs. Snowden has virtu- 
ally lived in the House of Commons. Philip Snowden, 
because of his. painfully crippled state, the result of a 
bicycle accident, has a room to himself in the House 
of Commons, and Mrs. Snowden is almost constantly 
there with her husband, She has a wide acquaintance 
among legislators. and has-had much to do with shap- 
ing his career. Often she has taken her husband’s place 
before audiences, whom, through invalidism, he could 
not meet, and it is recorded that on the evening after 
the Snowdens were married, Mrs, Snowden appeared 
before a large audience at a meeting to which he could 
not come. Since then Mrs. Snowden has spoken in 
almost every industrial,centre of England, Scotland, 
and Wales, and it is said of her that she is the only 
woman speaker without title or other eccentricity who 
can fill any hall. She is a member of the executive 
committee of the Fabian Society, and of many other 
organizations of socialistic bent, in all of which she 
is active. She even preaches a sermon now and then. 

In 1907, when Dr. Aked’s congregation at Pembroke 
was saying farewell to its pastor, who was going away 


to America, Mrs. Snowden preached a remarkably elo- 
quent sermon in the chureh where only a few years: ago 
she came as a young girl and listened in the: gallery. 
This time Dr. Aked and Philip Snowden, unusually 
able speakers themselves, sat spellbound while that 
young woman of five-and-twenty was. preaching to 
them. London newspapers sent men down to Liver- 
pool to describe those farewell ceremonies, and the 
London Daily Mail reported that ‘Crowded congre- 
gations assembled to see and hear the woman preacher, 
and Mrs. Snowden gave an exhibition of pulpit elo- 
quence, depth of thought, and purity of diction that 
would have done credit to the best-known ecclesiastic.” 

Of late, however, she has given her attention and 
her talents chiefly to the cause of woman’s suffrage. 
She has, to be sure, a series of lectures which she has 
been delivering in England as well as in this country, 
Some of her subjects are “Peeps at Parliament 
Through a Woman’s Eyes,” * Politics and Progress in 
Great Britain,’ “The Mother of Parliaments,” ‘ The 
Englishwoman of To-day,” and “The Sketch-book of 
an Englishwoman.” In this country she delivered 
those lectures at Chautauqua, last August, and daily 
filled the amphitheatre there, which seats five thousand. 
She has also lectured at colleges and universities all 
the way from Minnesota to Louisiana. Invariably she 
commands large audiences, and it is said of her that 
no man or woman in. England since Spurgeon’s day 
has come to the front so rapidly. 

But the subject of suffrage for women is one very 
dear to her heart, and she welcomes every opportunity 
to advocate it. At a mass meeting to be held in New 
York, at Carnegie Hall, on the evening of December 4, 
organized by Dr. Charles’ F. Aked, Mrs. Clarence 
Mackay, Mr. George Harvey, and others interested: in 
the promotion of the cause, New York will have an 
opportunity of hearing that brilliant apostle of. vates 
for women. Already a large number of influential 
people have taken boxes for that oceasion, though ad- 
mission to the auditorium will be free. 

Mrs. Snowden’s ideal for women is a high one. 
Upon one oceasion,. to give an illustration, when the 
writer chanced to appear upori- the same platform 
with Mrs. Snowden, the programme did not move 
quite according to schedule, causing much loss of time, 
though it did not seem to’ be anybody’s fault. It was 
a woman’s assembly. Mrs. Snowden was troubled: 

“If I were you,” she said, “I should leave without 
speaking. We need lessons of. that sort. Women are 
sometimes deficient in the sense of time.” 

Nevertheless, she is convinced that the suffrage for 
women must come and that nothing can prevent it. 
For, as she says in one of her books, * The nation 
eannot afford to go on losing the intelligence, the 
energy, the culture, the affection, and the devotion of 
more than half its population. The country cannot 
prosper which does not properly represent in its 


. domestic, its administrative, and its legislative. life, 


the point of view of its womenkind. The State cannot 
spare from its high councils the deep wisdom of its 
mothers and the comradeship of its wives,” 

That women will soon have the ballot is to Mrs. 
Snowden a certainty. She herself will, in all prob- 
ability soon contest, a seat in the London County 
Council. In the book already quoted she forecasts the 
position of women voters: 

“Until they begin in great numbers to realize the 
power and responsibility of the vote they have won, 
many women will, doubtless, ask advice as to the use 
of their votes of their long-enfranchised male rela- 
tions. But common sense far more than the exigencies 
of party, and the general good far more than the ‘fate 
of governments, will guile the women of the future in 
placing their suffrages. The domestically trained and 
religiously developed minds of women will move on 
lines of domestic and moral reform, and woe betide 
the adventurous profligate or ignorant upstart who 
ventures before their keen eyes, or submits himself to 
their searching examination in his candidature for 
office. Men who would so aspire will have to be manly 
men with great ideas, with good records, and with the 
will to do righteously in all things, serving the state.” 








“~ JN my dreams I’ve built for you, 
Sweet, a castle grim and grand; 
Many nights its turrets grew, 
And in Spain its ramparts stand; 
(Spain is near to fairy-land). 


And its towers, proud and free, 
Look through Roncesvalles to France, 
Northward o’er all chivalry. 
Southward over all romance, 
Outspread for a lady’s glance. 


_ There between the frowning towers, 
Is a space to walk upon, 

Strait, vet wide enough for flowers, 
Violets, daisies, every one, 
When you smile they feel the sun, 


Castle in Spain 


There I see you robed and crowned, 
As I never saw you yet; 

Your hair filleted and bound 
In a pearl-embroidered net, 
Whence its braid falls, pearl beset. 


Your gown’s texture I don’t know, 
But I know that it is white; 

Samite, maybe, pure as snow, 
Clasped by strange alexandrite, 
Green by day and red by night. 


In that air-built land of «mine 
Never lady was so fair; 

Little shoes of quaint design, 
Silver-furred, I think you wear, 
Noiseless on the granite stair. 
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. By Mary Eleanor Roberts 


There’s a curious swinging seat 
In the upper arches’ gloom, 
For a refuge from the heat. 
In the vaulted, Gothic room, 
I have placed a lute and loom. 


And a pale Christ hanging, stares 
From the aleove wall alway, 

And a missal for your prayers, 
Shows God’s service day by day— 
Even in dreams I know you pray. 


There I see you, but I see 

Even in that enchanted spot, 
There is never room for me, 

Night or day I am forgot, 

Even in dreams you love me not, 


PETA 

















SAR NICHOLAS IL., autocrat of all 
the Russias, has a long arm. It is 
commonplace knowledge that he 
» forces one-half of Russia to spy 
upon the other half. But the work 


of the all-powerful and dreaded 
“Third Section” is not by any 
means confined to Russia. It spreads 





its meshes over many countries. Al- 
though the fact is not generally known, the Tsar has 
a highly efficient spy system in the United States. © It 
is well organized, well paid, and directed from a cen- 
tral point which, in turn, leads back to the strong- 
hold of the autocracy in St. Petersburg—the Ministry 
of Police. Recent events have shown that the Russian 
government’s spies here have done their work effectu- 
ally. . 

Since the acutely troublous times which began in 
Russia in 1905, the year when the revolutionary flame 
impotently burst out, a large number of political refu- 
gees have fled abroad. Some went: to England, France, 
Switzerland, and other European, countries; many 
came to the United States, and more are pouring in. 
At the present time Russia is virtually in a state of 
siege. In some provinces martial law prevails; other 
districts are under what the Russian government, with 
characteristic irony, calls “a state of exceptional pro- 
tection.” All Russia knows the significance conveyed 
by that phrase. It means the irresponsible dictator- 
ship of some bureaucratic official, and the power to 
terrorize by indiscriminate arrests of suspects, flog- 
gings, administrative exile, confiscation of property, 
hangings, shooting, and massacres. The Russian 
autocracy is fighting for its very life. Underneath 
apparent guietude the whole of Russia is seething 
with revolution. Every day the storm now ominously 
brewing is gathering force. Even the Cossacks, so long 
the Tsar’s trusted tools, are, according to authentic 
report, fast becoming imbued with the revolutionary 
spirit. 

The bureaucracy knows its peril, but reckons upon 
the holding of its mastery. Presently it may discover 
its mistake. Just before his death at the hands of the 
revolutionists von Plehye derisively boasted that he 
had exterminated the revolution. A few months later 
Russia erupted in revolutionary uprisings. However, 
the bureaucracy is entirely confident of its ability to 
handle the situation at home. 

What it especially fears at this juncture is the 
subterranean activity of the revolutionists abroad, 
chiefly in the United States. It is here that the ma- 
jority of its political victims come, burning with 
hatred of the institution of autocracy. They com- 
prise ait of the many nationalities ruled over by the 
Tsar. In this’ influx are pure Russians, as distin- 
guished from other races of the Tsar’s dominion; 
Poles with their traditions and personal experiences 
of cruel persecutions; Letts and Esthonians, freshly 
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Catherine Breschkovsky, the heroic woman leader, con- 
fined in the Schlusselburg Fortress near St. Petersburg 


fleeing from the sanguinary acts of vengeance which 
the autocracy has been inflicting on their native 
lands; Armenians escaping from the iron rule at home; 
and Jews with the horrors of the massacre of Kishi- 
neff and other places indelibly in mind. Differ as 
these motley armies of refugees do in race, language, 
customs, and religious beliefs, they are united by a 
common bond of intense antagonism to the despotic 
government in Russia. Whatever degree of success 
the bureaucracy may attain in Russia in playing off 


By Gustavus Myers 


their prejudices against one another, the trick cannot 
be worked here. 

In all cur large cities are colonies of Russian 
refugees. In“New York city there are at least 850,000 
former subjects of the Tsar; of these fully 50,000 can 
be classified as distinct political refugees who, in 
more or less measure, were involved in the revolution- 
ary movement. Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Bos- 
ton, and many other cities have their compact groups. 
On coming here the refugees do not in the slightest 
abate their efforts for a free government at home. On 
the contrary, having freedom of action, they redouble 
their activities. Many of them promptly become at- 
tached to one or more of the various Russian revolu- 
tionary societies which have powerful organizations in 
this country. The Russian Revolutionary Society is 
one of these, the Russian Social Democratie party 
another, the Bund a third, ‘and the League of Friends 
of Russian Freedom a fourth. In addition to these 
societies small organizations or groups are in militant 
existence. 

These societies are a constant source of worriment 
and fear to the Tsar and his bureaucrats. With an 
almost perfect system of underground. correspondence 
with their fellow revolutionists in Russia and else- 
where, and possessing the ability at all times to raise 
funds, plan campaigns, and acquaint the world, par- 
ticularly America, with the appalling faets of what is 
going on in Russia, they cause the autocracy vastly 
more trepidation than an uprising of the populace in 
Russia itself. 

Hitherto the Tsar has been able to crush popular 
movements by his army, and believes that he ean con- 
tinue to succeed by force indefinitely. But the revolu- 
tionary societies in other countries are beyond the 
pale of his immediate many-eyed and many-armed 
jurisdiction. From the secrecy of their deliberations 
may come portentous events, culminating in his own 
removal and the effacement of the whole autocracy. 
Iven if this is unlikely, ene thing is certain. From 
the councils of the revolutionary societies there radi- 
ates a ceaseless flow of agitation which somehow 
reaches the remotest hamlets of Russia; from their 
areana go forth revolutionary missionaries and agents 
on secret and momentous undertakings. And, as 
every one knows, agitation is considered in Russia the 
climax of crimes. 

It is mainly to find out what these societies are 
doing that the Russian government maintains a large 
corps of spies in this country. Their exact number is 
not known. Dr. Paul S. Kaplan, Secretary of the 
Russian Revolutionary Society and of the Pouren De- 
fence Committee, estimates it to be fully five hundred. 
Ivan Okiintsoff, a distinguished Russian refugee who 
escaped from Siberia, and who is now editing the 
Russky Golos, a radical Russian newspaper in New 
York, makes the same estimate. James B. Reynolds, 
for many years at the head of the University Settle- 
ment on the East Side of New York city, later a 
special commissioner for President Roosevelt, and now 
secretary and chairman of the executive committee 
of the League of Friends of Russian Freedom, does 
not know the number of spies, but affirms that he has 
had unmistakable opportunity to learn of the existence 
of an extensive spy system. Of the approximated five 
hundred spies, about two hundred and fifty, it is be- 
lieved, are employed in New York city, the remainder 
in other cities where the Russian revolutionary 
element and their active sympathizers are strong. 

Ever since the revolt of the crew of the battleship 
Potemkin in the Black Sea, the uprisings of the 
peasants in the Baltic provinces, and of the working- 
class in Moscow several years ago, the Russian govern- 
ment has made the most determined and frantic 
efforts to penetrate into the secrets of the revolu- 
tionary societies abroad. From that time onward the 
terroristic policy of the revolutionists has increased 
to such an extent that assassinations of bureaucratic 
officials has been a common occurrence. Who is direct- 
ing the smouldering course of the revolution? The 
Tsar and his ministers charge the revolutionary socie- 
ties with being chiefly responsible. There is no doubt, 
judging from confidential reports, that the autocracy 
is thoroughly frightened. It is desperately clutching 
at every means at its command to strike terror into 
the revolutionary movement. 

Its latest policy, in the carrying out of which it is 
utilizing a large number of spies in this country, is 
the detection and attempted extradition of revolution- 
ists who have been conspicuous in the movement at 
home. By a treaty ratified between the United States 
and Russia during President Cleveland’s administra- 
tion, forgery, arson, and murder were made extradi- 
table crimes. When this treaty was under discussion 
in the Senate it was pointed out that its ratification 
would, if interpreted in the strict letter, convert this 
country into a bloodhound for Russian despotism. To 
escape from Russia a political offender necessarily has 
to get a forged passport. The revolutionary societies 
know how to get forged passports whenever needed. 

In the recent abortive revolts in Russia the peasants 
retaliated against the barons’ atrocities by burning 
down many baronial mansions and assassinating offi- 
cials. When the Tsar’s troops rushed in, maiming, 
torturing, and slaying in every direction, the leaders of 
the peasants fled. Some were caught and either shot 
or hanged; others, helped along underground routes 
and furnished with forged passports, contrived to get 
out of Russia and eventually land either in some 
European country or in the United States. 

Falling back upon its special treaty provisions with 
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the United States, the Tsar’s government set out to 
get hold of these revolutionists on the ground of their 
being guilty of forgery, arson, and murder. The autoe 
racy is extraofdinarily anxious to get them back to 
Russia for two reasons. One is that their forcible re 
turn might provide a new way of terrorizing the 
revolutionists by convineing .them that they could 
henceforth get no protection in the United States. 
Those who know Russian methods need not inquire 
the second reason. Once the revolutionists were 

















Alexis Aladin has been the brains of the entire Rus- 
sian Revolutionary movement. He is now in London 


hustled into Russian territory the government could 
subject them to the usual tortures in the hope of 
making them divulge the identity of their comrades 
and superior chiefs. To spread a drag-net over the 
United States, sixty of the leading Russian secret- 
service agents were sent over a few months ago, 

The detection and arrest of Jan Janoff Pouren in 
New York city, of Christian Rudovitz and Appolina 
rius Alexandrovitch in Chicago, and the suicide of 
Kessel Gornitzky in Brooklyn, have all been very 
recent results of the devious work of the Tsar’s spies. 
Like Pouren, Rudovitz was a member of the revolu 
tionary peasants’ organization, “The Brothers of the 
Woods.” Gornitzky had been sentenced to life im- 
prisonment in Siberia and had escaped, only to be dis- 
covered by spies here and driven to distraction by con- 
stant surveillance. Judging from Secretary Root’s 
attitude, and the overwhelming expression of public 
opinion, it is not at all likely that the United States 
government will deliver up political offenders on the 
pretext of their being common criminals, 

If you ask the Russian revolutionary lights who it 
is that directs the spy system in this country, they 
simply smile and significantly remark that the Rus- 
sian consuls are capable men, and that Baron. Rosen, 
the Russian ambassador, seems to be performing, his 
assigned duties to the Tsar’s satisfaction. Were it 
not that the revolutionists have been brought face» to 
face with the most obvious evidences of the spy system 
they would have hard work tracing it, so secretly and 
tortuously is it carried on. “ ‘they make repeated at- 
tempts,” said Dr. Kaplan, “to worm themselves into 
our societies. Their great pose is trying to appear 
more radical than our own members. We are always 
suspicious and cn guard, but by some means inex- 
plicable’to us they have succeeded at times in getting 
secret information. 

“One remarkable instance happened not long ago. 
We were considering establishing an ultra-revolution- 
ary Russian newspaper in New York. Only seven per- 
sons were present at the meeting, and in the circular 
announcing it only my name was mentioned. Two 
months later, to our great astonishment, we received 
information from the Social Democratic party in Rus- 
sia that some of our comrades there had surrepti- 
tiously succeeded in getting hold of certain documents 
at the St. Petersburg police headquarters. These 
documents not only included a copy of the identical 
circular we had sent out, but contained the names of 
every one of the seven men, with orders to arrest 
at the frontier such of them as were returning to 
Russia. How did they get the names and so quickly? 
It is an enigma to us.” 

While certain of the spies keep the closest watch on 
the proceedings of the revolutionary societies, others 
are under instructions to track much-sotght-for revolu- 
tionists. It was in this way that Matushenko, leader 















of the revolt on the battleship Potemkin, was finally 
caught. “ He came here,” said Dr. Kaplan, “ under an 
assumed name. We urged him not to go back to 
Kurope. Despite our warnings he went. Every move- 
ment of his here was traced, it seems. He stayed out- 
side of Russia three months under continual surveil- 
lance. Then, in disguise, he made a dash across the 
frontier, but at Odessa he was arrested, and within 
twenty-four hours tried by drumhead court martial 
and shot.” 

Whenever a noted Russian revolutionist visits this 
country he is constantly dogged by spies. Aladin, who 
is considered the practical brains of the revolutionary 
movement, was followed by several spies. “ He told 
me,” said Mr. Reynolds, “that several times he 
recognized the presence of spies.” Every movement he 
made was noted, and the most careful memoranda 
made of the persons he visited or who visited him. 
Catherine Breschkovsky, one of the most heroic figures 
in the Russian revolutionary movement, owes her pres- 
ent imprisonment (for life, it is feared) in Schliissel- 
burg Fortress, near St. Petersburg, to the sleepless 
vigilance of the Tsar’s spies here. After her recent 
visit to this country, she was traced back to Europe, 
and had scarcely crossed the frontier last winter when 
she was arrested and immured. 

Tehaykovsky, the “ Father of the Russian Revolu- 
tion,” was subjected to extraordinary espionage when 
in this country. He was not only watched day and 
night, but Dr. Kaplan avers that mail addressed to 
him from Russia often mysteriously disappeared. ‘“ We 
are quite sure,” Dr. Kaplan said, “ that packages con- 
taining letters, photographs, and literature addressed 
to him here in care of one of our societies were inter- 
cepted by the Tsar’s spies. How thex managed it we 
don’t know, but we are quite convinced from certain 
evidence that they got them.” 

Before. Techaykovsky returned to Russia he trans- 
formed his appearance by shaving off his mustache 
and beard and travelling as an English squire. His 
excellent command of the English language gave an 
air of reality to this disguise. In spite, however, of 
every precaution he was traced to Finland, arrested, 
and hurried into the Fortress of St. Peter and St. 
Paul. In deference to a petition signed by many 
prominent Americans, the Russian government re- 
cently consented to release him under $25,000 bail. It 
is the policy of the bureaucracy not to irritate the 
outside world too much by outrages upon conspicu- 
ous personages, while dealing summarily with obscure 
political prisoners. 

“To give an edifying idea of how effectively and 
rapidly the system works,” explained Mr. Reynolds, 
“it is only necessary to cite an experience we -had 
when Milliukoff, the leader of the Constitutional 
Democrats in Russia, was here. 

“On the night of March 4, 1907, a ‘public meeting 
was held at Carnegie Hall, at which Dr. Lyman Abbott 
severely denounced the methods of the Russian gov- 
ernment. That same night a number of us left for 
Washington to keep an appointment the next morn- 
ing with Baron Rosen. We arrived at the Embassy 
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before ten o’clock. Immediately after greeting us 
Baron Rosen, doubtless to confound us, produced a 
full transcript of the speeches delivered in New York 
a few hours before. We knew that the system was a 
highly developed one, but the proofs of its extreme 
effectiveness on this occasion surprised us very much.” 

Everything that Milliukoff did and said here was 
microscopically reported and full accounts transmitted 

















Nicholas W. Tchaykovsky, “‘ Father of the Russian 
Revolution,” is on bail in Russia, awaiting trial 


to St. Petersburg. Although the Russian officials 
have not deemed it politic to arrest him since his 
return to Russia, they have made life a burden to him 
Ly a plan of exquisite persecution. 

The corps of spies embraces men of every descrip- 
tion. At least one hundred are professional spies 
picked out for the work and sent over at different 
times from Russia. Some of these pass as men of 


leisure, others as practising. some, profession, and 
still others as business men. Dr. Kaplan has found 
it to be a common trick on the part of many of them 
to open a fake office or bogus business to give color 
to their pretensions and disarm suspicion. It is quite 
possible that women are employed as spies, but not 
much definite proof has been discovered establishing 
the fact. 

The more capable of the spies attempt a variety 
of devices either in ferreting out information, or in 


trying to instigate revolutionary societies to acts | 


which would cause them trouble with United States 
authorities. “To discredit us in our work,” Dr. 
Kaplan said, “is a recognized part of their pro- 
gramme. They advocate the most violent measures. 
But they have other ways. Not long since a man 
called here and represented that he was a penniless 
inventor. What was his invention? He grew enthu- 
siastic as he told me that it was one for making an 
improved kind of bomb. Wouldn’t I try it? I was not 
to be caught by such chaff. The trap was transparent. 
I spotted him at once as a spy—an agent provocateur, 
as they are called in Europe—and dismissed him with 
the remark that we were not in that line of business. 
They hope to implicate us in acts by which they could 
denounce us to the world as violent and criminal 
organizations.” 

A typical spy trick was attempted the other day at 
the office of Russky Golos, No. 58 Third Avenue. “A 
sorrowful-looking man,” said Mr. Okouchov, “came 
in with the copy of an advertisement which he wanted 
to insert. In this he wrote that he had left his wife 
in Russia and would like to have her come here. 
Would anybody kindly give him information as to the 
best way of getting her here without a passport? The 
inference, of course, was that both of them were revo- 
lutionists. We knew at once that what he was try- 
ing to learn was the secret known to us of where 
passports could be obtained. We didn’t let on -that 
we suspected him. We told him that it wasn’t neces- 
sary to go to the expense of advertisement; we would 
willingly oblige him with the inforthation. We gave 
him a name and an address that do not exist.” 

A considerable quota of the spies are working-men. 
As a large number of fugitive revolutionists are 
laborers, it is necessary to hire men of their own 
class who can freely work and mingle with them with- 
out arousing distrust or suspicion. Poor Russians 
out of a job are approached and offered an alluring 
chance to get good pay without hard work. It was 
one of these laboring spies that squirmed himself into 
Pouren’s confidence. Pouren was working in a factory 
in New York city. Unsuspectingly he talked without 
reserve to his fellow workers in his neighborhood. 
The hired spy reported to his superiors, who, in turn, 
notified the Russian government. 

Certain facts in the possession of the Russian revo- 
lutionary societies here would seem to indicate that 
the Tsar’s government has recently engaged one of the 
leading American detective agencies to_ co-operate with 
its own system in its attempted general round-up of 
revolutionists. 





KING EDWARD ENJOYING HIS SIXTY-SEVENTH BIRTHDAY 

















THE KING OF ENGLAND ENTERTAINED A NUMEROUS HOUSE-PARTY AT SANDRINGHAM ON HIS BIRTHDAY, NOVEMBER 9, AND ONE OF THE DIVERSIONS OF THE OCCA- 


SION WAS A JOURNEY TO A HUNT MEET. 
TIME FONDLING THE HOUNDS. 


AT THE RENDEZVOUS THE KING, QUEEN ALEXANDRA, AND THEIR. DAUGHTER, QUEEN 
IN THE PHOTOGRAPH QUEEN ALEXANDRA STANDS IN FRONT OF THE KING, AND LEANS OVER THE FENCE TO PAT ONE OF THE DOMs 
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The Fight for 


THE DISCOVERY THAT MANY EPIDEMICS OF THE PAST DECADE WERE SPREAD BY THE AGENCY OF 


CONTAMINATED MILK HAS LED MANY CITIES TO INVESTIGATE AND 












REA ITHIN the past year active and 
SSN? Vigorous steps have been taken in 
rN New York, Chicago, Washington, 
(ass and other large towns and cities to 
G33 place. the supply of milk under re- 











for the consumer. Many other 
cities and towns have taken up the 
ery and are demanding similar pre- 
cautions. The serious aspect of thiS all-important 
question of milk has long been known to physicians, 
health boards, and educated dairymen, but through 
lack of ways and means to control the situation the 





\ strictions which will render it safe » 


By Joseph H. Adams 


laboratory in which the milk furnished by each dealer 
was tested and a record kept. The monthly and yearly 
report is printed in the local newspapers, and any 
farmer ar dairy delivering milk with a bacterial count 
higher than the standard loses custom, and eventually 
is driven out of the business by reason of his published 
record. This system has been carried out so 
thoroughly that the town Board of Health has recently 
declared’ war against a large concern which persist- 
ently refuses to come within the regulations or pasteur- 
ize their product. The matter is now before the 
United States Supreme Court, and with the condemn- 
ing evidence against raw milk and the popular senti- 





REGULATE THEIR MILK-SUPPLY 


ing eighteen cows in 1893 this dairy farm has grown to 
one of many hundred cows, and is known all over the 
country as one of the best. It is from this dairy that 
Montclair draws a large supply of its milk, and both 
the New York Board of Health and the New York 
Milk Committee, have watched Montclair statistics with 
interest. 

The great epidemic waves that have swept over the 
country during the past decade have awakened health 
boards and physicians to a realization of the dangers 
prevalent in the raw milk that is consumed daily in 
cities and towns, and to the necessity of safeguarding 
the people against the scourge of tuberculosis, which 
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FIED 


THE MILLIONS OF BACTERIA THAT IN- 
HABIT COMMON, OR “RAW,” MILK 


The difference between raw milk and the best (certified) milk 


practitioner or dealer has never been able to cope 
- with this problem single-handed. 

Epidemics in the past and others raging at present 
throughout the country, the recent reports and unani- 
mous decisions of the International Tuberculosis Con- 
gress held in Washington, in October of this year, and 
the proven advantages of certified and pasteurized 
milk as compared with the raw product consumed in 
hospitals and homes, have left no doubt in the minds 
of those most intimately associated with the milk 
question that the time has arrived for an uprising in 
the interest of a pure and safe milk-supply. 

Less than ten years ago the town of Montclair, New 
Jersey, placed a penalty on the delivery of impure or 
infected milk or that below a certain standard. The 
Board: of Health of that town established a milk 
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ment prohibiting its delivery the people will un- 
doubtedly win. 

It is conceded that Montclair has the finest milk- 
supply in this country, but it is not generally known 
that the movement was initiated by the experiment 
of a Newark physician, a specialist in children’s dis- 
eases, who, being unable to obtain pure milk for his 
child patients, determined to give a certificate of ex- 
cellence to the dairyman producing milk of a safe 
quality. , : 

A farmer in Caldwell, New Jersey, was‘chosen and 
given the necessary instructions in the science of pro- 
ducing the desired grade of milk, and from his success 
in meeting the requirements and the certificate given 
him when the milk reached the set standard, the ex- 
pression ‘artified milk ” had its origin, From hav- 

















THE MILKING-HOUSE ON A MODEL DAIRY FARM IN NEW JERSEY, WHERE THE HIGHEST GRADE OF CERTIFIED 


MILK IS PRODUCED. 


THE WALLS AND FLOORS ARE OF CONCRETE, AND WOODWORK IS ENAMELLED. 


HALF AN 


HOUR BEFORE MILKING-TIME THE AIR IS SPRAYED WITH ANTISEPTIC SOLUTION, WHICH CARRIES ALL DUST 
AND FLOATING PARTICLES TO THE FLOOR, WHERE THEY ARE WASHED DOWN THE DRAINS WITH A HOSE 
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ORDINARY UNPASTEURIZED MILK, SHOW- 
ING BACTERIA OF FIVE DAYS’ GROWTH 
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same milk before and after Pasteurization 


has ten per cent. to its credit on the mortality list, for 
it has been established that bovine tuberculosis is 
directly transmissible from cow to man through milk, 
butter, and cheese. It is by reason of this movement 
that many milk concerns which have not pasteurized 
their milk hitherto are now installing pasteurization 
plants for the treatment of all raw milk. 

The time is not far off when the delivery of milk in 
bulk will be prohibited, and the menace of the small 
grocery-store can in its tub of ice standing on the side- 
walk will become a thing of the past. 

Milk will be delivered in properly sterilized bottles 
or small cans holding a limited quantity of the fluid, 
and the sale of all raw or untreated milk, excepting 
certified, will be a violation of the law. 

It is only recently that the New York authorities 
have been empowered to enforce milk regulations. In 


‘ April of this year amendments were made to the sani- 


tary code governing the sale and care of milk. In 
consequence, all milk sold in Greater New York to-day 
is classified under the following headings: 

(1) Certified Milk—Milk produced under the most 
favorable conditions on model, up-to-date farms from 
healthy, tuberculin-tested cows of good stock, which 
has been certified by the Milk Commission appointed 
by the Medical Society of the County or State. No 
milk, however, shall be held, kept, offered for sale, or 
sold and delivered as certified milk in New York city, 
which is produced:under requirements less than those 
laid down by the Board for certified milk. 

(2) Pasteurized Milk.—Milk pasteurized under a 
permit therefor issued by the Board of Health, in 
addition to the usual permit for- milk required by 
Section 56 of the Sanitary Code. Milk after pasteuri- 
zation must be at once cooled and placed in sterilized 
containers, preferably of glass, and the contents sealed 
with a cap bearing the required printed information. 
All pasteurized milk must be delivered to the consumer 
in sealed containers which are plainly labelled “ pas- 
teurized,” and the label must also bear the date and 
hour: when the pasteurization was completed, the de- 
gree of heat employed, the length of exposure to heat, 
and the number of the pasteurization permit issued 
by the Board of Health. Pasteurized milk must be 
delivered to the consumer within twenty-four hours 
of the pasteurization, and no milk may be treated a 
second time. 

(3) Inspected Milk.—Milk produced under the 
supervision of a Milk Commission appointed by the 
Medical Society, or under certificates for “ Inspected 
Milk ” issued by said Commission. No milk shall be 
held, kept, offered for sale, or sold and delivered as 
“Inspected Milk” in New York city, which is pro- 
duced under requirements less than those laid down 
by the Board. 

(4) Guaranteed or Selected Milk.—Milk which is 
produced on farms holding a permit therefor from the 
Board of Health, and handled according +o the rules 
and regulations of said Board. 

(5) Milk—A term that shall be applied to cow’s 
milk which conforms to the requirements of Section 53 
of the Sanitary Code, and does not meet the require- 
ments of milk sold under other grades or designations. 
Apart from these classifications, but to which the same 
rules and regulations apply, are: 

(6) Skimmed Milk.—Milk containing 
three per cent. of butter fats. 


less than 












































































(7) Condensed Skimmed Milk.—Milk in which the 
butter fat is less than twenty-five per cent. of the total 
milk sold. 

(8) Condensed Milk.—Milk from which any part of 
the water has been removed, or milk from which any 
part of the water has been removed and to which 
sugars have been added. 

Section 53 prohibits the watering, adulterating, re- 
ducing, or changing, removal of cream or coloring. 

Section 56 prohibits milk, modified milk, or cream 
from being held, kept, offered for sale, sold, or delivered 
in New York city without a permit in writing from 
the Board of Health. 

Section 56a requires that all milk held, kept, offered 
for sale, or sold and delivered in the City of New 
York, shall be so held, kept, offered for sale, or sold 
and delivered under either or any of the grades or 
designations and under no other, and in accordance 
with such rules and regulations as may be adopted 
by the Board of Health. 

According to Mr. Nathan Straus, the leader in the 
pasteurized milk movement, who has distributed large 
quantities of pasteurized milk to the poor of New York 
city, to physicians, and to bacteriologists, any devia- 
tion from these rules and regulations is a serious 
offence—as several unscrupulous milk-dealers have 
already found to their sorrow. It is not an unusual 
occurrence to find a milk squad emptying cans of raw 
and under-test milk into the gutters about five or six 
o'clock in the morning at some one of the ferry-houses 
along the water-front, where the milk-can truckmen 
are bringing over a supply from New Jersey or Long 
Island. The dishonest milk-dealer is rapidly becom- 
ing a character of the past, as a heavy fine and a few 
years’ imprisonment or both are long odds against the 
small gain in a “ crooked” can of milk. 

It may be said that there are but two grades of milk 
fit to enter the human stomach—certified .and pasteur- 
ized. Of these the first grade is one of the best of 
foods, and is produced under the method of “ preven- 
tion” if it may be so called—that is, the utmost care 
and precaution in sanitary methods about the farm, 
cow-barns, milking-house, cooling-boxes, and in the 
sterilization of pails, cans, cloth strainers, and other 
utensils that milk comes in direct contact with. The 
second grade, pasteurized milk, is produced by heating 
the milk, to a temperature of 160° F., then rapidly 
cooling to 38° F., at which temperature it is kept 
until loaded on the wagons for delivery. Certified milk 
is produced, bottled, sealed, and stamped at the farm, 
while pasteurized ‘milk is ordinary raw milk produced 
by the average farmer and sent to the city in cans. 
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sediment. About 1,000,000 quarts are delivered in 
bottles, the balance being in open cans. There are 
some 600,000 quarts of pasteurized milk delivered each 
day, 16,800 quarts of certified milk, and 5000 quarts 
of inspected milk. From this it appears that the 
greatest amount of milk used is the ordinary raw 
product, gathered from ten to three hundred and fifty 
miles outside of New York, some of it on the railroad 
fer twenty-four hours or more, and not properly cooled 
in transit; so that when it is received it is more fit 
for the sewer than the stomach of man. The New 
York Board of Health placed their restrictions on milk 
so that purchasers would know exactly what they 
were obtaining, without misrepresentation or false 
statement by milkmen or dairy-hands. 

There can be no more striking or forceful example of 
the variation in different qualities of milk than Petri- 
plate records, of which four are shown in the photo- 
graphic reproductions. In No. 1 a drop of pure milk 
is shown after five days’ culture at a temperature of 
78° F. Less than twenty spots denoting the presence 
of bacteria are visible, and in this record we find the 
highest class of certified milk. -Plate No. 2 represents 
a drop of ordinary high-grade milk such as is de- 
livered to thousands of homes each day by a number 
of reputable milk companies that do not pasteurize 
their milk. The bacteria spots run into the hundreds, 
and in several places we see spots of disease bacilli 
which under a microscope run into hundreds of thou- 
sands. Plates Nos. 3 and 4 are records of milk taken 
from the same can before and after pasteurization. 
No. 3 shows the pasteurized milk, and No. 4 the raw 
milk before pasteurization. In No. 3 we have a 
striking example of the destruction of disease bacilli 
and bacteria—all of the former and ninety-nine per 
cent. of the latter, while in No. 4 the innumerable 
count speaks for itself, and shows. the fearful condi- 
tion of ordinary raw milk. 

In order to make the Petri-plate records visible to 
the naked eye it is necessary to mix a drop of milk 
with a gelatinous or jellylike food, which is then 
flowed over the thin glass plate. This solidifies and 
holds the germ or bacteria in suspense, and so that it 
cannot float. Nothing is visible to the naked eye the 
first day, but after the germ feeds on the jelly or 
“nutrient agar” and colonies begin to form about 
each dot, they soon form a small spot, and finally a 
patch or buttonlike disk resembling mould. In this 
manner the spots become clearly visible to the naked 
eye. 

“A “bad” plate passed under a microscope is a 
revelation, because mingled with the agar is a count- 

















DAIRYMAIDS FILLING, CAPPING, AND SEALING 
CERTIFIED MILK ON A MODEL FARM IN NEW YORK 
STATE, THE CAPS ARE COVERED WITH A PARAFFINE 
COATING, AND IN THIS, WHILE SOFT, THE GOLD SEAL 
OF THE CERTIFICATION STAMP IS IMPRESSED 


Chicago has recognized the fact that these two grades 
are the only safe kinds of milk, and has, therefore, 
given six months’ notice to all dealers either to equip 
their plants with pasteurizers, or to stop business the 
first of the year. From Chicago’s ability to cope with 
other obstacles for the benefit of her citizens, it re- 
mains to be seen what effect this will have on the 
general health. Mr. Straus, in his letter read before 
the Tuberculosis Convention, predicted that if raw 
milk were made free from living tubercule bacilli by 
pasteurization, within a generation from the time 
when pasteurization becomes the rule the dreaded 























AN AUTOMATIC FILLING DEVICE OF PURE RLOCK TIN, WHEREBY THE DOWNWARD 
PRESSURE ON A TREADLE RAISES A BOX OF EMPTY BOTTLES TO THE MILK OUT- 
LETS AND RELEASES THE SMALL VALVES, THEREBY FILLING THE BOX OF BOTTLES 
AT ONE TIME, WITHOUT MAKING IT NECESSARY TO HANDLE THEM INDIVIDUALLY. 
OF THE 2,000,000 QUARTS OF MILK DISTRIBUTED DAILY IN NEW YORK, IT IS ESTI- 
MATED THAT ABOUT 600,000 QUARTS ARE PASTEURIZED AND 16,800 CERTIFIED 


It is treated but a few hours before it reaches the con- 
sumer, and is the only really safe raw milk. This 
process is the invention of Louis Pasteur. 

The milk-dealers of New York have heretofore com- 
plied with city ordinances requiring a certain percent- 
age of butter fats and total solids, the lack of pre- 
servatives and adulterants. But these things in them- 
selves are not enough. Beyond lies the greatest 
menace, that of dirt, disease, bacilli, and high bacteria 
count, all of which this semi-opaque fluid conceals 
from the naked eye. There are nearly 2,000,000 quarts 
of fluid milk distributed in Greater New York daily, 
and it is conservatively estimated that this fluid 
contains upwards of 600 pounds of manure and dirt 
loaded with disease, bacteria, and foul matter and 








NARY MILK SAFE BY 


. 


less mass of dirt, dust, and offal—particles micro- 
scopically fine, but in the aggregate the #, or unknown 
quantity, that goes to make up that 600 pounds of 
manure. The peculiarly rich, “ cowy” flavor in milk 
is foreign to pure milk because, when produced under 
sanitary methods and precautions, manure cannot get 
into the milk-pail. It is to circumvent the “ cow” 
flavor, the unseen disease germ, and the avaricious 
little bacteria that the Board of Health in the city of 
Chicago has issued the ultimatum to milk-dealers and 
the dairymen doing business within her gates. Begin- 
ning with January, 1909, it will become a State- 
prison offence for any dealer to hold, keep, sell, or at- 
tempt to sell, deliver, or give away any milk that does 
not bear the stamp of certification or pasteurization. 
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A PASTEURIZER IN ACTION AT THREE O'CLOCK IN THE MORNING, MAKING. ORDI- 
HEATING TO 160° F. 
IS THEN CHILLED TO 38° F., AND RUN OUT THROUGH A TROUGH INTO THE 
RESERVOIR, STRAINED THROUGH FINE CLOTHS TO INTERCEPT WHATEVER DIRT, 
DUST, OR OTHER FOREIGN PARTICLES IT IS POSSIBLE TO CATCH. 
OF THIS VALUABLE MACHINE IS ABOUT 2000 QUARTS OF MILK EVERY HOUR 


FOR FORTY-FIVE SECONDS. IT 


THE CAPACITY 


white plague would be a minor item in the vital 
statistics of the world. Mr, Straus is undoubtedly 
right, because he is backed up by the records of milk 
treatment on Petri plates, the effect of pasteurization 
graphically portrayed under the microsecope,. and 
laboratory observation for several years. 
Plate No. 3 is a single example of the effectiveness. of 
the process, because in the raw milk, shown on Plate 
No. 4, thé bacilli of tuberculosis were evident in large 
numbers, together with other disease germs and infect- 
ing animalcule, while in No. 3 there is a total absence 
of any disease bacilli, and no trace of any live, infect- 
ing matter beyond the few bacteria spots. 

When it is taken into consideration that the Board 

(Continued on page 29.) 
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The Magic of a City’s Night and Day 


By Sir Harry Johnston G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 






(A double-page drawing showing New York at night will be found in this issue) 


290, man or woman possessing imagi- 
uses? Nation who crosses the Atlantic for 
the first time from Europe to, Amer- 
% ica, but fancies himself or herself in 
e3 the position of a Columbus travelling 
across the waste of waters in search 
of a New World. The voyage to 
New York, especially, is still fraught 
with a timid wonderment to neo- 
When you have left behind the coasts of 





phytes. 
northern Europe there is no half-way house to dis- 
solve the mystery accumulating after days and days of 


sea horizon. The fogs and seagulls of the Banks may 
suggest to the observant that the vicinity of land has 
been reached, but still, when.the fog clears, away there 
is no conclusive sign that another continent is in 
— mountain peak, no archipelago of rocks or 
inlets. 

You can realize the anxious dread that must have 
occupied the minds of the pioneer mariners—Spanish, 
English, Portuguese, Genoese, and Florentines—as 
their ship drew ever nearer to these unknown coasts. 
They were approaching something—birds, weed, fog, 
and the loom of the western horizon showed them that 
—but what? A world of men and women, trees, hills, 
and flowers like the lands they had quitted; or a 
polity of monsters, a realm of féerie, kingdoms of 
Brobdingnag or Laputa? 

As the dreaminess of the swaying passage through 
the gray Atlantic, the hypnotic snoring of the en- 
gines, set your imaginings on a more fantastic tack, 
you are on some air or ether ship of the distant 
future, travelling from the earth to, some other planet 
of weird magnificence and unimagined intelligences. 

This is or should be the frame of mind in which 
you approach New York as the night is falling, if 
you are properly to appreciate the unfolding wonder 
and beauty of the two hours’ panorama that ensues 
between picking up the pilot and coming alongside 
the dock. 

And this is how I saw it: 

First, there was the after-sunset sky of pale topaz 
beyond the high blue cliffs of New Jersey. This mel- 
low glow faded northwards to rose-gray and mother- 
of-pearl behind the horizon of Long Island. The sea 


undulated from straw yellow to steel gray.. A single 
crane—monstrous ‘bird to English eyes—flew slowly 
across, the western half of the heavens. Then came 


up, the pilot-boat—surely some triumph of the Nouvel 
Art? Somegysea messenger from Laputa or Utopia? 
A delicio ek-boat, rocking with mirth, white-sided 
and with an umber keel, its fantastic masts streami 
with folichon flags, and its deck-cabins studded with 
huge jewel-eyes of green, blue, and red (really, I 
suppose, colored lights of some significance). Never 
had I seen such a thing of riant beauty in its class. 
It was twin ship to the vessel in which Sinbad trav- 
elled through a Drury Lone pantomime. 

Before the daylight faded there could be descried 
along the northwest horizon tiny shapes of pale gray, 
flat-topped, oblong, square—unmeaning to the nine- 
teenth-century mind of Europe. The dwellings of 
giants? The ruins of some Titanic forum? 

As the lavender-tinted sky and smooth gray sea 
deepen in tone suddenly the northern horizon (along 
the coast of Long Island) becomes an uninterrupted 
string, many miles in length, of scintillating jewe 
diamonds, emeralds, rubies; and this, like a fairy clue 
to, the magnificence beyond, stretches interminably 
cantwerd till it is merged in the climax of the spec- 
tacle. 

The sky has become violet-gray, sparkling with 
stars and constellations; the sea is black. Long Isl- 
and’s. single chain of scintillating gems is forgotten 
for the tiara of Staten Island (I do, but guess at the 
topography). Here we were really in touch with the 
Heavenly City: its seaward quays and bulwarks ablaze 
with precious stones, trimmed below by a golden 
filigree (the yellow lights, I suppose, of seashore casi- 
nos). To this city of the Jinns, *twixt sea and sky 
swam swiftly over the gleaming black water what 
would be called a ferry-boat in prosaic daylight, but 
which to my exalted fancy—with its triple rows of 
blazing yellow lights and many studs of emerald, ruby, 
and topaz—seemed a self-shining, jewelled, aquatic 
insect, in size commensurate to the sea of Jupiter. 

We glided past a yellow flare upheld by a monster 
statue; and our path was crossed with daring, noise- 
less irrelevance by a fleet of these Jovian water-beetles 
exhaling phosphorescence at every segment. 

From splendor to splendor in the final transforma- 
tion scene. (I suppose we were off New York city 
by now.) On the right-centre a dusky brown phan- 
tasmagoria climbs high into the purple sky, with tur- 
rets, minarets, and belvederes hung with yellow lan- 
terns and studded with violet-tinted lights at every 
stage and along each story. Gigantic names are writ- 
ten in mellow white light athwart the sky, conveying 
portentous meanings incomprehensible to earth’ chil- 
dren. Golden search-lights from the eye of some su- 
pine cyclops now reveal our vessel with rotatory 
beams. On the left-centre of the panorama other isles 
and continents of a jewelled world are indicated by 
cirelets, crescents, and coast lines of blazing lights— 
emeralds, rubies, topazes, and sapphires. But one’s 
gaze is rivetted on the splendor of the City of Light 
towards which the bow of the steamer has now slowly 
turned. Here is a cold blue radiance, there a rose- 
tinted glow; the eye ranges from broad emerald panes 
and dim lamps that shine through beryl to casements 
of aquamarine, cressets of amber, globes of amethyst. 
Elementary, arresting facts (to those who can read 
this language of light) are conveyed in horizontal 
dashes, dots, and bars of pure white. Yet at intervals 
this radiance is made bearable to the aching eyes, is 
further enhanced in mystery by the profoundly black, 


the brown-black smoke which—like so many genii 
escaping from bottles—rises from the funnels of tugs 
and steamers, and wreaths and curtains the jewelled 
palaces of the Titans. 

And these Titans greet us poor timorous newcomers 
with mellow hootings in contralto, bass, and baritone. 
Not a harsh or grating cry—no yapping human voice 
is audible. 

We are perhaps passing from the earth to some more 
advanced planet? No; the gentle bumping—in the 
light of a crescent of pale-blue lamps—against the 
wooden quay brings us back to that portion of the 
earth’s surface which has really entered the twen- 
tieth century; we walk down a gangway into a cus- 
toms station of New York—a vast, comfortable build- 
ing, very high in the roof, like a shabby crystal palace. 
Here our luggag@ is examined by Irish customs offi- 
cers, who in handsome austerity of face and awful 
courtesy of demeanor might be cardinals of the Church 
of Rome. 

New York is the nearest approach to my ideal city. 
A great gathering of the habitations of man should 
(in lands not racked with earthquakes) be concen- 
trated, be visibly wrought into one mighty mass 
towering up into the sky, vying with the works of 
nature in sublime grandeur of heights and depths; 
not lie scattered over the countryside, ruining the 
beauty of woodland, heath, and meadow. New York 
in its 1908 aspect is the boldest, most original (and 
will be before long) the most beautiful of the world’s 
great towns. It has not serupled to borrow from the 
erchitecture of the past: Athens, Rome, Florence, 
Seville, Paris, Oxford, Annian and Victorian London, 
are all in turn recalled by this and that element or 
episode. But over and above this profit derived from 
the careful assimilation of three thousand years of 
architectural invention New York is boldly creating 
a new school, a more daring departure in house-build- 
ing than has been conceived or erected elsewhere. 
This school may here and there sacrifice ornament and 
fantasy to bulk and height, but it can never be accused 
of vulgarity, meanness, or false pretence. In the great- 
er part of newer New York I have seen no stucco 
painted to look like stone. 

Englishmen who have not hitherto crossed the At- 
lantic have (I believe) no conception of the beauty 
and grandeur of New York city. No recent English 
writer has done it anything like justice. American 
writers out of perversity dwelk only on the shady 
side, the fauits, and the crimes of their premier sea- 
port. To the untravelled Britisher New York is, the 
city of “dives” and Dives; of saloons and houses of 
ill fame frequented by “ toughs.”’; preposterous brown- 
stone mansions inhabited by eccentric millionaires (or 
heartless women of the “four hundred” with gold 
front teeth); bad statues of whiskered patriots; and 
ill-kept parks of gritty sand and sun-scorched turf. 

How different is the reality I am eager to set forth! 
What may have been the New York that greeted 
Dickens and Jenny Lind, that received King Edward 
when Prince of. Wales, and later welcomed the Eng- 
lish actors and authors of the “ eighties,’ may be 
seen, I think, in a few streets of five-storied, red-brick, 
green-shuttered houses of inoffensive plainness, or in 
one. or two terraces dating from 1850 (with prim 
front gardens) built, it is said, by Englishmen to 
reproduce the elegancies of the London suburb. But 
the New York of 1908 is nearer to the New Jerusalem 
in superhuman effort and achievement than any other 
city that has come within my ken. It may bewilder 
and overawe the stranger; if he has any discriminating 
eye for beauty of form and color it will extort his 
admiration; but there is nothing about New York 
which could arouse contempt or justify faint praise. 

There. is something eerie about this city. It is 
so, twentieth century that to the man or woman ar- 
rived from old-fashioned capitals like Boston, London, 
or Paris life in New York is as though one had 
stepped forward into time across the sill of one of 
Hi. G. Wells’s forecast stories. One might, indeed, in- 
cur a risk of brain-fever were it not for the surface 


. of the streets and sidewalks, which in the busiest parts 


of the town bring you back with a bump to the middle 
of the nineteenth century. In this respect New York 
is a colossus with feet of-clay. All glorious above, 
magnificent in dome and minaret, in the decorated 
fronts of her gigantic stone-faced palaces; supplied 
with the best elevators which engineering science has 
produced, showing no floor or corridor in office, factory, 
or private dwelling which is not surfaced with marble, 
timber, or tessellated stone, her streetways are of 
nerve-racking, ankle-twisting cobblestones or of faulty 
asphalt pitted with holes, seamed with cracks, and in- 
terrupted by faults and depressions. Perhaps now that 
the architects and city fathers have done all that is 
needful for the time being to raise New York above 
the rut of ordinary cities in its public buildings and 
private houses, they will turn their attention to the 
equally necessary though not so patently glorious task 
of inventing and laying down a style of road surface 
which shall be as much in advance of existing in- 
ventions in Europe and in provincial America as are 
the gigantic, comfortable, and sanitary buildings with 
whack this city is endowed. 

The stranger newly arrived in New York cannot 
do better than commence his survey of the city at the 
Custom-House at Bowling Green. This Custom-House 
is, I suppose, one of the most magnificent granite 
buildings in the world, and the statuary on its north 
front, dealing in an original way with the hackneyed 
emblems of the four quarters of the globe, is worthy 
of the whole design. But the more entrancing view 
lies up Broadway. On the left-hand side in the im- 
mediate foreground, in the “wings” (as.it were) of 
this scene, are two great lamp standards in green 
bronze with dragons clambering up them. Then the 
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eye takes in a vista of cloud-capped palaces so gigantic 
in height that between the rugged cliffs of their fronts 
Broadway looks a narrow alley. The clouds that tlit 
in and out of the gaps in this colossal architecture 
are clouds of steam or white smoke, but none the less 
they produce the effect of some Gargantuan or Brob- 
dingnagian burg which rises beyond the scope of or- 
dinary vision. 

In many of the streets the tall buildings seem al- 
ready constructed for the coming flying-machines with 
projecting parapets to their flat roofs, on to which one 
might imagine the aeroplanes hooking themselves in 
temporary anchorage. Indeed, one almost expects to 
see them gliding, circling, and floating between these 
lofty cubes of red or, white brick, anchored against the 
mighty Singer tower of red and dull green, or landing 
clients on the topmost story of the white minaret which 
is the culmination of the Metropolitan Insurance 
Company. 

Twenty-two stories is nothing in a block of office- 
buildings of New York. You reach it as readily as 
if you had but one flight of stairs to ascend above the 
basement; and from its windows you get a view which 
must surely be inspiring—a view of blue rivers, estu- 
aries and canals, monster steamers, distant bluffs 
and parks, and an orderly maze of red and white build- 
ings through which the Elevated railway drives rusty 
pathways. 

There is no monotony either above or below in the 
appearance of the city. Churches of modern Gothic 
or of Queen Anne style, once thought to be most im- 
posing buildings on their own account, nestle with 
their rectories, trees, churchyards and cloisters into 
nooks between the knees of the splendid giants which 
within the last fifteen years have replaced the houses 
and offices of the nineteenth century. In these, as 
in those, everything is well done; there is no sham, 
no stucco, no false pretence. Without entering’ on 
debatable ground. it must, I think, be admitted that 
the twenty minutes midday service in Grace Chureh 
is a refreshing episode amid the business turmoil of 
New York. One is carried back by the white-robed 
choristers, the memorial tablets, the oaken pews, and 
the very intonation of the curate, to some small Eng- 
lish cathedral or priory church. 

I repeat that no recent American or English writer 
has done justice to modern New York. The slums 
which were the main theme of descriptions of this city 
a few years ago have been swept away, though their 
disappearance does not seem to have been chronicled. 
“ Five Points ” and “ Mulberry Bend” are now cheer- 
ful open spaces of trees, grass-plots, seats, and band- 
stands. So far as I am aware [ have been able to visit , 
what are regarded as the worst and most squalid 
parts of the city, and nowhere have [ seen anything 
approaching in the slightest degree the horrible squal- 
or of certain streets in western, west-central, north- 
eastern, southern, or far-eastern London, nor any- 
where the soul-destroying monotony of the “ poor but 
respectable” London suburbs. One is never out of 
touch with hope in the worst part of New York. First 
of -all, the so-called mean streets are not mean in ap- 
pearance. The houses are always high, say about five 
stories or more. They are either of rose-colored brick 
or of glazed bricks of a creamy white. They are sur- 
mounted by picturesque parapets and the fronts 
are fantastically decorated with green-painted iron 
balconies and fire-escapes. The roadway is invariably 
broad compared with an average street in London, and, 
strange to say, in its poorer quarters the asphalt 
paving is cleaner and smoother than in the business 
part of New York. A vista up and down the streets 
of the Italian, Jewish, Russian, or Chinese quarters 
is most picturesque, as the flat surface of the house- 
fronts is fantastically broken to the eye by these pro- 
jecting balconies and zigzagged staircases which con- 
stitute the very sensible fire-escapes provided. accord- 
ing to law. Scarcely anywhere have I noted a really 
dingy house. Nowhere have’ I seen employed that 
hateful brick of yellow-gray, the color of London fog, 
the use of which should be prohibited by law. The 
humbler houses of New York are either faced with 
rose-red or cream-white brick or brown-stone of a 
mellow tint; but everywhere throughout the city there 
are interludes of glistening gray marble, limestone, 
or granite. Of such materials are usually construct- 
ed the fronts of the splendid schools and public libra- 
ries which are found at frequent intervals throughout 
all the quarters of the town, but which are especially 
striking in the poorer parts. Some of the most beau- 
tiful architecture, moulding, and carving to be seen 
in New York have been lavished on the public schools. 
As to i-.> libraries, they are models of what such in- 
stitutions should be. There is practically no restric- 
tion; they are exquisitely clean, and it seems to be 
the desire of those in charge to provide customers 
gratuitously with access to any kind of book likely 
to be of service or interest, Especially noteworthy 
are the sections of the libraries given up wholly to 
children. 

Nor are these privileges abused. No doubt the New 
York populace has reformed in many of its habits 
within the last few years. For example, spitting in 
public places, buildings, or velticles simply does not 
occur. It has been heavily penalized. London might 
take a lesson by this. Another thing that the stranger 
notes with relief, and that is the personal cleanliness 
of the New York people, a cleanliness spreading now 
even amongst the recently arrived Russians and Ital- 
ians. If you find yourself amongst the masses (as I 
did) at election-time or in great museums, there is 
absolutely no odor arising from the compact mass of 
humanity, whereas under similar circumstances in 
London a sensitive person is natiseated. Neither does 
one commonly encounter a. hungry, cold, or miserably 

(Continued on page 27.) 













































































































A PRIMA DONNA BY. RIGHT. AND ‘ROLE 


MISS FRITZI SCHEFF, WHO IS STARRING IN A NEW OPERETTA BY VICTOR HERBERT AND HENRY BLOSSOM ENTITLED “ THE PRIMA DONNA” 
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RIOONMGH!” And Forrest hurled his 
#2 paper, a crumpled ball, into the 
fireplace. ‘“‘ Unmgh!” he exclaimed 
again, as he savagely rammed a 
‘sax charge into his unoffending pipe, 
AN struck a match, and _ furiously 
puffed away. 
*“ What’s the matter, Jim?” I 
“asked. ‘“ Doesn’t the news suit 
you? You seem kind of sore.” _ 
“Suit me?” he remarked, with a sneer. “ Did yuh 
read th’ account of the Yarvard-Hale game?” 
“Sure!” I replied; “and a bully good game it must 
have been, too. Just think of those Hale youngsters, 
that only cast their first vote four years ago, holding 
the veteran Bryan supporters of Yarvard to a tie 





























Ground 


“The umpire said that the agreement was that 
nothin’ was barred, and he couldn’t find anything in 
the regular rules that would justify a sport-lovin’ 
gent in deprivin’ the spectators of the view of the 
massacre for which they had put up their good money. 
An’ as he toyed lovin’ly with his gun while he 
emanated them wise words, the quittin’ X-bar gents 
was forced to go ahead with the game. An’, as a 
gent of your sagacity can understand without borin’ 
details, Circle-three just everlastinly put a crimp in 


the pride of the X-bars, so that they left the field with-, 


out ever having had possession of the ball. J made 
seventy touch-downs on top of my old pinto, and when 
any reckless gent attempted a flyin’ tackle we walked 
on him to drive proper respect into his block. A 
course, in gentlemanly disputes over the field, some of 
my boys got damaged 
some, but what did we 











care when we watched 
the score pile up and 
realized that we had the 
first leg on that thou- 
sand-dollar bet? 

“ But that first victory 
made us_ overconfident. 
Yes, sir, I’m ashamed to 
state that I didn’t give 
them X-bar gents credit 
for enough ingenuity. All 
I did was train all my 
boys to play football on 
their ponies, never dream- 
in’ but what that was 
the scheme that the das- 
tards from across the 
range would resort to. 

“But how little we 
know of the infamy that 
other minds can conceive! 
When we lined up for the 
second game our confi- 
dence that we could out- 
stride our opponents was 
rudely shattered. Them 
low dogs had outfitted 
their full-back with an 
automobile! Yes, sir, the 
son of the superintendent 
of their ranch was just 








“Them low dogs had outfitted their full-back with an automobile!’ 


* x 
score. Heroes—that’s what they are! Finest young- 
sters that ever tackled low or hurdled a grizzled 
veteran’s head. What?” 

“ Nothin’ much,” replied Jim, “unless you might 
be interested in an account of a series that I played 
in onee—where we didn’t bar nothin’ except guns, and 
where there wasn’t no trivial tie scores to take away 
the glory of a well-earned victory. And where, when 
even though a narrow-minded referee took away the 
purse from us, all fair-minded persons agreed that 


- our opponents was quitters to take advantage of a 


technicality. 

“Yuh see, the X-bar ranch had just naturally 
trimmed us at about everything that summer. They’d 
even beaten us three straight games of baseball, and 
when the football season broke upon us our boys of 
the Cifcle-three was hankerin’ for blood and revenge. 
So we sent an insultin’ and suave note to those tin- 


‘horn friends of ours, challengin’ them to a game. 


They responded courteous and violent, tellin’ us that 
while they hated to burglarize a infant’s candy-bag, 
yet times was hard and they needed the money, and 
if we cared to play a series of three games with 
nothin’ barred but guns for a little bet of a thousand 
dollars, each game to be played on successive Satur- 
days, why, they’d be just naturally charmed to use 
our money to endow a hospital to take care of our 
lacerated remains. 

“Well, as you can some easy understand, that 
challenge was accepted on the hot foot, and we didn’t 
lose no time in goin’ inta the strictest trainin’. Why, 
some o’ the fellers was so dead interested that they 
even quit drinkin’ and smokin’, though, bein’ capt’in, I 
discouraged such lapses from normal livin’, thinkin’ 
the team might be overtrained. Signals and forward 
passes and such like practice kept us busy every 
night, and we was in the pink o’ condition and con- 
fidence when two nights before the first game we got 
the news what them dastards of the X-bar ranch was 
plannin’ for us. Can yuh believe it? They was out- 
fitted with brass knuckles, three-inch spikes on their 
shoes, an’ old wash-boilers hammered into mud- 
guards for their heads. 

“There wasn’t one o’ the Mexican team that had 
been impressed inta prdctisin’ with them but what 
was laid up for repairs. A course yuh can see my 
position. I was capt’in, and the boys flocked around 
me, askin’ how- I purposed offsettin’ them advantages 
with my naked ingenuity, seein’: that there wasn’t 
time to send for no armor. 

“T had to think awful quick, but when I elucidates 
my plan the boys just laughed and laughed. Nothin’ 
was barred, you remember, and mY scheme was simple 
and childlike. And we all slept fine the night before 
the first game. 

“Well, sir, when, them’ X-bar road-agents tripped 
gayly on to the field, all dressed like old Holy-Grailers, 
they thought we’d drop dead with. fright. But the 
fright stuff was on the other boot, for when my team 
come on to the field with he, the full-back, mounted on 
my old ‘cota pony, with long shiny spurs ready for 
action, them quitters tried to file a protest right off. 
But there was nothin’ doin’. 


outa college, and he had 
presented the team with 
his puff-wagon. Knowin’ 
how little chance they 
had with us in a scientific game, they had resorted to 
foul methods. 

“A course I protested, but what did the umpire do. 
but remind me of the agreement that nothin’ was 
barred and then consult the regular rule-book again, 
enly to tell me that there was nothin’ in the ground 
rules forbiddin’ the use of an automobile as full- 
back. 

“Say, they beat us worse than we beat them the 
first game. A course all our ponies just everlastin’ly 
bolted, and we couldn’t even hold them on the field, 
and after the automobile had run over our goal-line 
about ninety times the referee called the game, award- 
ing it to the X-bars. 

“ Say, yuh never in all your life saw so much gloom 
in one place as there was in our diggin’s the next 
five days. A course we didn’t know where to get a 
smoke-cart, and the harrowin’ thought that them 


hounds was to take our hard-earned money from us ° 


without even a show of a fight was enough to make 
all the boys unlimber their guns and practise up on 
shootin’ fast and accurate. ' 
“For five mortal nights I endured the crool pangs 
of wakeful nights—an experience that I thought I 
had forever ducked when I gave my wife the front- 
door key and parted with her and a minor portion of 
my left ear. Say, pard, it was somethin’ terrible! 
Here was the honor of Circle-three a-restin’ on my 
shoulders, and me not able to carry the load. Mourn- 
ful faces greeted me everywhere, and my pop’larity 
was so undermined that a Digger Injun could ’a’ 
copped more votes than me if we were runnin’ for 






Rules 


By Arthur Somers Roche 


sheriff. Besides, I wanted a slice o’° that bet so’s I 
could go East to Omaha and have a little ranicaboo 
to forget the troubles of cows. 

“So the Thursday night before the game, bein’ 
unable to do a clinch with Morpheus, I lights a candle 
and pee-rused a old paper that I found kickin’ round, 
Inspiration of genius I calls it, even though some 
narrow-minded gents might term it bull luck. How- 
ever, I didn’t care about rest no more that balmy 
eve. 

“For in the paper that I picked up there was a 
account of a scientific sharp that was conductin’ ex- 
periments, so the paper called it, in aerial navigation, 
and his suicide-ground wasn’t but fifty miles from the 
Cirele-three. Did I get a copper-rivetted hunch? Did 
I saddle my hoss and quick start out to interview this 
modern-thinkin’ gent? Did I? Son, you gamble your 
last case that I did, and that it wasn’t much after 
noon the next day when I was interviewin’ him some 
serious. 

“But when I tell him what I want he goes plum 
crazy. Use his old flyin’-machine to win a game of 
football? Not much. 

“But I understand these eccentrie gents, and I 
reason with him. I explain that it ain't merely a 
game, but there is also a little matter o’ a thousand 
dollars involved, not to mention the honor of the 
Circle-three. The upshot of it all was that he listens 
to my persuasion, and I camp with him the next two 
nights. It ain’t over and above necessary, I hope, to 
remark that I don’t get no sleep those two nights, 
either, for it’s necessary to keep the drop right on this 
gent all the time. He was persuaded to my way of 
thinkin’ all right, but he wasn’t convinced a whole lot. 

“And back at the Circle-three, where they had 
done me the injustice to think that I had been afraid 
to face defeat—where they had been cussin’ me some 
sulphurious—maybe they don’t give me the gladsome 
hand when I alight from the air-ship early Saturday 
mornin’! And when the beauties of the whole scheme 
is laid before their enraptured vision, maybe you think 
I couldn’t have got jagged without spendin’ any 
money! What? 

“We managed to hide the air-ship until just before 
the game. Tlien we unanimously chose the professor 
as half-back, while I, as full-back, sat closely beside 
him in the little basket that swung from his air-ship. 
And when we sailed on to the grounds those sheepmen 
from the X-bar nigh drop down dead. 

“ But we don’t delay the game. With the paralyzed 
crowd looking on, the professor and me just sweep down 
the field. Spike Manners would toss me the ball, the 
professor would start the engine, and bing-o! down 
the field we'd go! And the scientific gent got so 
excited over the way his contraption acted that he 
got over his grouch and played great. He was the 
swellest interference that ever I saw. 

“ And where was old X-bar’s helpless automobile? 
A-clingin’ to the ground, unable, as the prof said, to 
soar the blue empyrial. Oh, it was great! One hun- 
dred and ten touch-downs we made before we notice 
that the X-bar team was quittin’ the field. Then we 
slowed down, gave them a farewell whoop of defiance, 
and the prof and I started back to his workshop. 
That was some football, wasn’t it? Makes your col- 
lege playin’ look sick, doesn’t it?” 

“Tt is somewhat different,” I agreed. “ By the way, 
what did your team do with the money you won?” 

“ That’s what made me disgusted a minute ago,” 
he returned, “ readin’ how Hale lost her best player 
because of low studies. Technicalities take the life 
outa sport. Why, when I got back to the ranch-house 
the fellers was lost in gloom. Seems as how the referee 
gave the game to the X-bars. Said that air-ships was 
barred.” 

“But I thought the agreement was that nothing 
was to be barred?” I exclaimed. 

“Yes,” said Jim, “the referee looked at that side 
of it, but when he consulted the regular rule-book, 
and found that all it talked about was ground rules, 
he decided that the makers of the game, if they had 
ever intended flyin’-machines to be used, wouldn’t 
never have been so blamed particular about callin’ 
them ground rules. Anyway, we won,square, even if 
we didn’t collect the bet.” 

















“ Spike Manners would toss me the ball, the professor would start the engine, and bing-o! down the field we'd go!” 
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Like Slave 








By Edwin Warren Guyol 

















One of England's coolie laborers in his field costume 


RECEIVED of Randolph St. John the amount of 

eighty pounds, being payment in full for one 
negro man named Ephraim, five feet ten inches in 
height, having his face pitted by small-pox and lacking 


the small toe of his left foot. 
[Signed] Rremarp HALE. 

1 a bill of sale, issued by a “ trader ” 
to an English planter residing near 
Kingston, Jamaica, during the pe- 
ih riod when negroes were held in slav- 
: ( ery, bought, sold, treated and re- 
i garded as chattels. Further evi- 
dence of this attitude is embodied in 
the following excerpts from an old 
annual relative to the “Increase and Decrease of 

Slaves and Cattle on Dovehall Estate”: 

“ By Richard Edwards, a watchman, died diseased 
in lungs. 

“ By Bonny, a Carpenter, died of water in the Chest. 

“By Yawe, tried in Spanish Town for Open re- 
bellion and Sentenced to be hanged. 

“ By a Steer died of a Belly-ache. 

“ By a blind Steer killed by a fall down a precipice. 

“ By Roden Spenser, a field negro, died of pleurisy. 

“ By an old Steer, broke one of his hind legs and 
died.” 

While it is, of course, true that these relate to the 
years prior to the emancipation of the slaves, it is 
equally true that there are to-day in the island of 
Jamaica approximately 90,000 human beings who are 
held in slavery as absolute as were the negroes of 
our Southern States prior to the Civil War. With 
these differences: Their bondage endures for but ten 
years; they receive wages during their term of serv- 
ice; Great Britain itself is the slave-owner, dealer, 
importer, and lessor combined. 

The formal abolition of slavery in Jamaica oe- 
eurred legally in 1833, becoming effective in 1838. 
By that act more than a quarter of a million negroes 
obtained their freedom, and Jamaica began to ex- 
perience trouble in every field of manual labor. Com- 
mercial, agricultural, and industrial interests found 
the greatest difficulty in obtaining laborers. Expedi- 
ent after expedient failed to bring anything in the 
way of permanent relief, until it was decided to at- 
tempt importation of coolies from East India. Al- 
though most historians of Jamaica very carefully 
avoid discussion or mention of the labor question 
and its solution, we find the following paragraph in 
a handbook prepared by an Englishman: “ As an 
immediate result of the abolition of slavery, need 
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was felt for more laborers, and in 1842 the first 
batch of coolie immigrants arrived from India, but 
the system did not prove lasting. In 1854, the ex- 
periment was tried of bringing Chinese, but without 
much success, as a large number returned to their 
native land. The question of East-Indian immigration 
was reopened in 1858, and again in 1869, when the 
present system of indentured service was established.” 

Naturally arises the question: “If the coolies re- 
fused to remain in 1858; if the present system of 
indenture was devised only in 1869, and if (as we are 
told) no coolies were imported between 1895 and 1899, 
how is it that to-day there are between ninety and 
one hundred thousand of them working on Jamaican 
farms and plantations?” 

The answer is easy: They were tricked into the so- 
called “indentured service,’ and are compelled to 
remain on the island until they have served out their 
terms; the contracts which they have signed give 
England absolute control over their bodies for ten 
years. 

In treating such a subject as this, one naturally 
considers and studies it from every possible stand- 
point. To do so, I have visited estates, plantations, 
farms, and “ pens” all over Jamaica; have talked with 
Madras, Calcutta, Delhi, Bombay, and Lahore coo- 
lies, men and women from the hills and lowlands, plan- 
tation foremen and diggers of ditches. All talk with 
freedom—after you gain their confidence—and all tell 
the same story. On the other hand, Englishmen who 
hold these people in bondage refuse to discuss the 
matter at all; when questioned, they simply say that 
there is no labor problem; repeat to them what the 
coolies have said, and they reply, “ Bally rot.” Cite 
to them the advisability of presenting both sides of 
the case, their argument is, “ Beastly bores, news- 
papers, poking into things that are none of their 
blighted affair.” I have yet to find an employer of 
labor in Jamaica who would show me the contract 
signed by coolies and government, or the one under 
which the latter “lends” the former to the planter. 
I have referred the request to several. Therefore, 
much to my regret, I must perforce omit whatever 
of defence or qualification an English mind might 
offer, confining myself to describing what I have per- 
sonally seen frequently, and to repeating what has been 
told me by many coolies and by white Jamaicans who 
do not contract for slave labor. 

The modus operandi is typically English in its sim- 
plicity. Agents of the British government circulate 
through certain sections of India, offering coolies op- 
portunity to go to a country of great fertility where 
drought, plague, cobras, and famine are unknown. 
Each is told that he will have his passage paid to 
Jamaica and back to India when his term of ‘service 
shall have expired. He is promised free hospital 
attention and medicines in the event of sickness, a 
good home, good food, and wages of one shilling (twen- 
ty-four cents) per day. He then signs a contract by 
which he believes himself to be bound for five years, 
and in which—he thinks—are set forth the various 
promises made by the King of Great Britain and 
Emperor of India, through emigration officers. The 
coolie, being unable to read the terms of his contract— 
not one in one hundred can read English after being 
in Jamaica five or six years—believes implicitly what 
the white man tells him, and delivers himself into 
bondage. 

Next, Sammy (as all coolies are called in Jamaica) 
is herded into the hold of a sailing-vessel, with his 
women, children, household goods, bedding, and neigh- 
bors. When the human cargo is well in excess of the 
ship’s proper capacity she puts to sea, and, if all goes 
well, arrives in the harbor of Kingston some three 
months later. Such passengers as died en route have 
been consigned to Davy Jones; those who have lived 
are driven ashore and herded in barracks until the 
time comes for distribution to planters. 

* When the coolie reaches the property on which he 
is to labor comes his first disillusionment; the “ good 
house” is nothing but so much floor space in a gen- 

















One of the best types of Jamaica’s coolie homes 


eral camp. On his own resourcefulness and resources 
he must depend for method and material for enclos- 
ing his section in order to obtain any privacy what- 
ever. If he chooses, he may cut or buy wood, dig 
clay, gather palm leaves, and construct a hut of his 
own. Nor does his magnanimous master compel Sam- 
my to dwell within the limits of the property on which 
he is working. He may locate in one of the roadside 
settlements of Hindus, or in the nearest village. He 
is perfectly safe. Jamaica cannot be left except by 
vessel, and every East-Indian leaving the island must 
have a certificate of emancipation. 

In the mean time, he has discovered that out of 
his shilling a day he must provide all of the food 
needed by his family and himself. Certainly, his 
women and children may work, their earnings being 
from six to eighteen cents each per diem, according to 
the amount of field-work done. And with fifty or 
sixty cents daily income, a family can live in lux- 
ury. But when the woman happens to be sickly or 
weak and the children too young to work, a shilling 
must cover a multitude of makeshifts and depriva- 
tions, even in Jamaica. 

Again, the hardest blow to Sammy is when his first 
pay-day arrives: éxpectantly he receives his envelope; 
eagerly he tears it open; slowly he counts the coins. 
He knows that, having worked ten days of that fort- 
night, there will, of course, be ten shillings; strange 
to say, those foolish fingers and that stupid brain of 
his discover only five shillings! Over and over he 
counts them, the result always being the same. At 
last he goes to the overseer with his puzzle. That 
individual compares pay-roll, time-book, and ledger, 
and informs Sammy that the amount is correct, as 
“our contract with government is that we retain one- 
half your wages until we are reimbursed for what 
we paid for your passage from Calcutta.” (Referring 
to the “free passage” mentioned above.) 

Next, Samniy is in hospital for a week. When the 
pay-envelopes are again distributed, he finds his 
amount less than it should be. The overseer explains 
that, after retaining fifty per cent. for passage money, 
he had deducted ten per cent. of the remainder as 
partial payment of the bill for *‘ medicine and doc- 
tor,” and would continue doing so until five shillings 
had been paid. Use of the hospital, he explained, was 
gratis. 

Angered by what he chooses to regard as injustice, 
Sammy refuses, perhaps, to do any more work until 
his masters restore what they have wrongfully de- 
prived him of. The euphoniously entitled “ Protector 
of Immigrants,” the Great Jamaican Joke, is promptly 
called to sit in judgment on Sammy. He informs the 
poor benighted Hindu that there was nothing in his 
contract about free passage, home, food, medical at- 
tendance, ete.; that he had bound himself to work 
no less than five days per week, under whomsoever 
government might select as his master, and that he 
must now choose between home and family and jail. 
Being proud and offended, Sammy decides on the latter. 
After five days, he realizes that tramping a tread- 
mill is wearily monotonous and brings not the small- 
est cash compensation. Consequently, he becomes ready 
again to take up spade and axe, silently determining 
that he will stand it for five years, save all that he 
ean in that time, then return to India. 

When the sixtieth month of his servitude has 
slipped into the darkness of yesterday, Sammy, his 
family, and their goods and chattels are squatted and 

















Coolies turned back from the wharf by British officials to serve five years more before returning to India 
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heaped on the dock at Kingston, alongside a huge 
vessel engaged in loading oP with hundreds of coo- 
1 


lies. Frequently, Sammy will rise, stroll over to the 
gangplank, and enter into voluble, excited argument 
with the guardian thereof, only to be forced to re- 
turn to his squat-claim and do more waiting. After 
forty-eight hours, during which numerous Samm 
roups having similar delusions never leave the doc 
‘or a moment, the Great Jamaican Joke strolls down 
to see whether his wards are being properly protected. 
Besieged immediately by the waiting coolies, he glances 
rapidly through the indenture papers of each, remarks, 
“Five years more,” and goes away. No word of 
explanation, no attempt to soften the blow, not one 
iota of sympathy for the misery and agonized dis- 
appointment showing in the faces and eyes of these 
children of the East. Merely information to the ef- 
fect that the slavery into which they had been duped 
was to endure for another dreary five years; that 
back of this statement was the white man’s law, which 
would throw Sammy into the jail and manacle him 
to the treadmill if he protested too volubly, or re- 
fused to labor in the vineyard—and ditches—of his 
master, in exchange for his twenty-four cents per 
day. 

Unlike American authorities in like case, the Ja- 
maican officials do not drive these coolies from the 
dock, but allow them to remain until the ship is 
out of sight. Miserable, proud, and sensitive, they al- 
ternately pray and weep, or silently smoke while the 
Jamaican negro wharf-rats and loafers greet each 
fresh outburst of grief or prayer with jeering laughter 
and mimicry, or throw banana peelings and rotten 
mangoes at them; while the native police—negroes 
also—curl their mustaches and smile in. a superior 
manner, Truly Great Britain deserves her reputation 
as past mistress of the art of governing alien races 
and colonial possessions! 

Of course *twere folly to assert that the slavery 
or peonage in which these Hindus are held is in all 
respects similar to actual ownership of the negroes 
as permitted formerly. In some ways the lot of the 
latter was preferable. True, they. received no wages, 
and their bondage was for life. At the.same time, 
they had no cares whatever. Under kind masters— 
and the large majority of slave-owners belong in that 
category—their. lives were far from miserable. They 
were housed, clothed, fed; when sick they were given 
the best medical attention obtainable, and every owner 
of slaves maintained at his own expense a certain 
number of men and women who, through invalidism 
or superannuation, were unable to work. And fre- 
quently slaves on each plantation were allowed to have 
dances, the modest expenses. of which were borne by 
their masters. 

Jamaicans will probably say, if they can be brought 
to talk at all, that the coolie needs only a few pennies 
per day, that he can live on a handful of rice, and 
that the silver, jewelry, and gold coins worn by men 
and women indicate a prosperity entirely at variance 
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A sick laborer being sent home because of his inability to work out his servitude 


with my argument. All of which is quite true, but 
beside the mark. The coolies in Jamaica accumulate 
money in spite of their condition. Farmers by train- 
ing, as soon as they settle into the harness they start 
gardens. Borrowing a hen from one friend of longer 
residence, and a few eggs from another, the new- 
comer quickly has the foundations for a chicken-pen. 
Within a short time he is producing all that his fam- 
ily needs in the way of food. The women and children 
miake lace and embroidery, string polychrome seeds 
into necklaces, and waylay the careless tourist. Clever 
workers in silver, brass, and copper, the men, in their 
spare hours, melt their shillings and sixpences, work 
the metal into bracelets, anklets, “ necklets,” ete., and 
“work them off” on tourists for fancy prices. Old 
copper and brass are fashioned into exquisite bowls 
and trays, which find ready sale in the same manner. 
Occasionally, one will observe a maiden seated before 
her hut, gazing pensively toward the east. Up drives 
a party of tourists and stops to comment, admire, 
finally to question. The modern Sphinx pays no atten- 
tion to them. A man appears from within the hut, 
smilingly explains that she speaks no English, and 
volunteers to interpret. No, she will not sell her 

















Coolies celebrating the expiration of their time of servitude 
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bangles, bracelets, ete.; she is saving them as her dow- 
ry. However, he will ask her. After much discus 
sion in Hindustani, he reports that, as her husband- 
to-be—or “ who-was-to-have-been ”—has died, she will 
sell her marriage portion because the ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the party are “such great quality.” There 
upon the twenty-five bracelets, two neok-rings, chains, 
and other etceteras change owners, the sad bereft one 
receiving enough gold and greenbacks in exchange to 
enable her very-much-alive husband to purchase ma- 
terial for the manufacture of a dozen more such sets. 
Thus many of these coolies return to India after ten 
years with from five hundred to two thousand dol 
lars in currency and jewelry, every penny of which 
has been accumulated in Jamaica. It is equally true 
that this accumulation is due entirely to the intelli- 
gence, ability, industry, thrift, and patient self-denial 
of individuals, and, as was said before, in spite of 
their masters. 

Whatever may be offered in explanation, extenuation, 
or denial, certain facts cannot be refuted. I have seen 
six hundred and fifty coolies crawl out of the hold of 
a sailing-vessel in which they had been confined for 
one hundred and three days. I saw seven hundred and 
ninety men, women, and children, whose service-terms 
had expired, crowded into the same ship for the re- 
turn journey to Calcutta. I saw Jamaican officials 
turn back numbers of coolies with abruptness amount- 
ing to roughness, merely stating that their time was 
only half up. I saw coolies in jail because, at the first 
step in their disillusionment, they had protested and 
refused to continue working. I heard, from hundreds 
of them, the same stories of trickery and deceit, of 
promises never fulfilled, of false statements regarding 
contents of the contract, and of wretcledness after ar- 
rival in Jamaica. I have seen newly arrived coolies 
packed together in huts, actually living on the pro 
verbial “handful of rice,” earning one dollar and 
forty-four cents per week, receiving only one-half of 
that (the remainder being retained to reimburse the 
ewner for passage money), which miserable pittance 
was often made to keep together bodies and souls 
of a family of three or four. I know—and they know 
—that ninety miles away, in Cuba, field laborers re- 
ceive from fifty cents to one dollar twenty-five cents, 
gold, per day, house and food furnished. 

treat Britain’s system is carefully organized. There 
are, in Jamaica, some 900,000 negroes, 100,000 * col- 
ored persons” (as the negro is known if, he possesses 
the slightest admixture of white blood), and 15,000 
whites; the coolies number from ninety to one hun- 
dred thousand, the supply always being just suffi- 
cient to satisfy the demand, without creating a sur- 
plus that might become a charge on the community. 

When we consider the fact that Great Britain was 
not only the first country to take steps for the sup- 
pression of slavery, but abolished it in her own do- 
minions some eighty years ago at a great pecuniary 
sacrifice, the change in public sentiment which toler- 
ates this traffic is a significant one. For more than 
fifty years British war vessels have patrolled the Red 
Sea and Persian Gulf to suppress trading in slaves 
among the Mohammedans, with whom personal servi- 
tude means practically adoption into the master’s 
family, and involves neither humiliation nor hardship. 
The late Conservative government, which sanctioned 
the indenture of Chinese laborers to work in the mines 
of the Transvaal, was thrown out of office largely 
through the popular abhorrence of this system among 
the British electorate. The government of Australia 
was forced to abolish the system of Kanaka servitude 
upon the plantations of Queensland. Prolonged and 
loud outeries are raised against the curse of slavery, 
now in the Congo, now in Zanzibar, now in some other 
corner of the earth. But Jamaica is different; the 
coolie slaves are not oppressed Congo negroes or slave- 
born inhabitants of Zanzibar—they are only citizens 
of the British Empire of India, that unfortunate sub- 
continent of Asia which is being drained white to sup- 
port the army of civil and military officials that preys 
cn it. 

The conclusion is: call it slavery, serfdom, bond- 
age, peonage, “indenture service,’ contract labor, or 
what you will, Great Britain maintains in Jamaica 
a system by which she absolutely controls, against 
their volition, thousands of her helpless Indian sub- 
jects, compelling them forcibly to submit to conditions 
which, were they free, these Hindus would not tol- 
erate for a single day. ‘ 
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WHAT DID “FINGY” CARE? 


INGY ” CONNERS is an irrepressi- 

IGF ble soul. Tact and he have nothing 
= in common. A few evenings ago he 
F met Charles Bissell in a crowded 





hotel and pounced upon him with 
reckless joviality. 

[ ** Hello-o-o-o, Charley!” he cried. 
“How the deuce are you, eh? 
Hov’s everything? How’s Herb? 











How’s—” 

Mr. Bissell was worried. He pined for decorum. 
At his side was Mr. Justice Brewer of the United 
States Supreme Court at Washington, reserved, silent, 
dignified. Mr. Bissell was inspired to use his majestic 
personality as a quencher of “ Fingy’s ” exuberance. 


IMPAIRING THE SOCIAL TONE 


“Ser, GEORGE, HE HAS JUST TURNED AWAY THE UpropATES AND THE HIGHFLYERS, SO, OF 


“Mr. Conners,” he said, “let me present you to 
Justice Brewer.” 

“How’s the health?” asked “ Fingy,” giving the 
hand of the Judge a perfunctory shake. Then, step- 
ping back so as to afford more range to his glance of 
disapproval, he looked at Mr. Justice Brewer very 
coldly, and, turning to Mr. Bissell, said: 

“Say, Charley, I thought I was onto all the peo- 
ple you put on the bench, but I guess I’m in wrong 
somewhere. What court did you make him judge 
of ?” 





OMINOUS 


A TAILOR who was defendant in a case tried in an 
Ohio court seemed much cast down when brought up 
for trial. “ What's the trouble?” whispered his coun- 

















PUTTING IT IN PRACTICE 
“ HITCH YOUR WAGON TO A STAR.”—EMERSON 
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COURSE, WE DON’T WANT TO GO IN.” 


7 


sel, observing his client’s distress as he surveyed the 
jurymen. ; 

“It looks pretty bad for me,” said the defendant, 
“unless some steps are taken to dismiss that jury 
and get in a new lot. There ain’t a man amongst 


’em but what owes me money for clothes.” 





EXCEPTIONAL 

THE June bride frowned. 

“These tomatoes,’ she said, “ are just twice as dear 
as those across the street. Why is it?” 

“Ah, ma’am, these’”—and the grocer smiled— 
“these are hand-picked.” 

She blushed. 

“ Of course,” she said, hastily; ‘“ I might Have known. 
Give me a bushel, please.” 





THE HEIGHTS OF LUXURY 


A New-Yorker, who has just returned from the 
Cobalt district in Canada, was deeply impressed by 
the report he heard of a fashionable wedding in the 
back country. Two habitants met on the train and 
took the seat next to his. 

“ Ah, Antoine,” one of them exclaimed, “eef you 
‘ave h’only been at dees wedding of Pierre Coubertin 
an’ Emilie La Roche you shall nevaire forget heem. 
So gentil! So mooch luxury! MH’every one so ’appy 
an’ so grand an’ fine! Theenk of eet, Antoine!— 
h’every one wear de Prince h’Albert pants an’ dreen 
de real ginger ale!” ' 


AN EPICURE i 


Mrs. Newry Ricn (to Distinguished Architect). 
“ And, -if you please, what is this?” (pointing to draw- 
ings). 

DistINneutsHED Arcuitect. “ That, Mrs. Newly Rich, 
is your wine-cellar.” 

Mrs. Newry Ricu. “ My wine to be put down in a 
damp cellar like that! Indeed not! I wish you to 
know that both Mr. Newly Rich and myself prefer 
our wine dry.” 


THE FLAME OF DESTINY 


Two ladies were sitting in close conversation in a 
hotel parlor. One said to the other, “ Are you mar- 
ried?” The second answered, “ No.” The second then 
asked the first if she had been more fortunate, and 
she said no, she too was on the, single list, and 
added, “Strange two such estimable women as our- 
selves should have been overlooked in the great matri- 
monial market!” The second then pointed out.a lady 
who had been widowed four times, two of her hus- 
bands having been cremated. “ That. woman,” she said, 
“is plain and vninteresting, and yet she has them to 
burn.” 

















PROCEEDING WITH CAUTION 


“ ELL, George,” 
W said a Georgia 
man not long 


ago to an old darky in 
his employ, “I  under- 
stand that you intend to 
NM give your son an educa- 
; tion.” 
“Dat’s my _ intention, 
sah,” responded George. 
“JT knows myse’f what 
*tis to struggle along 
widout larnin’, an’ I has 
; determined my son ain’t 
goin’ to have no sich trouble as I’s had.” 

“Ts your son learning rapidly?” 

“He shore is, sah. Las’ week he done wrote a 
letter to his aunt what lives more’n twenty mile 
from yere: an’ after while he’s goin’ to write to his 
aunt dat lives "bout fifty mile from yere.” 

“Why doesn’t he write to that aunt, now?” smil- 
ingly asked the employer. 

= He kaint write so fur yit, sah. He kin write 
twenty mile fust-rate, but I tole him not to try fifty 
mile till he gits stronger wif his pen.” 


—— 


THE TRUTH ABOUT PAUNCHIUS 


“ PLEASE. suh,” asked little Ephr’m of his Sunday- 
school teacher—* please, suh, huccome Pontius Pilate 


got sich er cu’ious name?” 
“Paunch-ius Pilate, ma boy,” Mr. Blackburn re- 


plied with profound dignity, “ was_so called because 
he wuz a man ob generous propo’tions.” 


—_-— 


HER VALUATION 


Aunt Fanny took little Mary to church one Sunday 
and gave her a penny to put in the alms-basin. 

Little Mary looked at the coin with evident satis- 
faction, and then, nestling close to her aunt, whis- 
pered: 

“How much are you going to give?” ; 

Her aunt, opening her hand, displayed a quarter of 
a dollar. 

“ Oh,” exclaimed Mary, excitedly; ‘don’t do it! It 
isn’t worth it!” 


NOT FOR HIM 


Mrs. Knicker. “ Will you have an early English 
breakfast-room in your new house?” 

Mrs. Newrticn. “No; I asked Hiram that, and he 
said he wasn’t going to get up till ten o’clock nowa- 
days.” : 


EXORBITANT 


Bripreeroom. “ How much, parson?” 

CLercyMAN. “ Whatever she’s worth to you.” 

Bripecroom. “I say, what do you take me’ for—an 
Astorfeller?” 


—_ -— 


NO USE 


Mistress. “ Alice, I saw the milkman kiss you this 
morning. Hereafter I shall go out after the milk 
myself.” 

Servant. “It won’t do you no good, ma’am; he has 
promised not to kiss any other woman but me.” 


MALICE 


Mr. B was just getting over an attack of rhew- 
matie fever, during which his wife had been in the habit 
of sitting by his bedside to comfort him, often shed- 


TRAMP (who has asked for a meal). “IM 
OBLEEGED TO YE, MISSUS, BUT I CAN’? USE ’EM. YE 
SEE, I’M A STRICT VEGETARIAN.” 
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AFTER A FOUR YEARS’ ABSENCE 
“ My LITTLE son!” 


ding tears at his evident suffering. When he was 
convalescent he met one of his frietids, Who asked: 

“How are you getting on, B——?”’ 

“Oh, badly. I don’t seem to make mich progress. 
And it is all because of .niy Jie.” 

_ “Dear me! Yott surptise tite. She seeiis such a 
devoted nurse,” said the friend. 

“Ah! you don’t know her, nan! The doctors al- 
ways said that 4 damp footn was the very worst thing 
for -me, and that womiati used to sit and cry just to 
make the ait daip.” 


DOUBLE RATES 


Howe ti. “Did you have double pneumonia?” 
PowE Lt. “I guess so; the doctor charged me twice 
as much as I thought he wouid.” 


AS THE TWIG IS BENT 


“T HOPE you were a good little boy while at your 
aunt’s and didn’t tell any stories,” said his mother. 

“Only the one you put me up to, ma,” replied her 
young hopeful. 

“Why, what do you mean, child?” 

“When she asked me if I’d like to have a second 
piece of cake I said, ‘ No, thank you; I’ve had enough.’ ” 


GLAD HE. LOST 


“Pat, I hear you lost five dollars in an election 
bet with McCarty.” 

“T did, sor, an’-oi’m glad av it, begorra.” 

“Glad of it? Why are you glad of it, Pat?” 

“ Becoz oi won twinty dollars frum Flannigan in 
a bet thawt oi’d lose the fiove dollars oi bet wid 
McCarty.” 
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THE MORNING AFTER 


MR. PIG. “WuHew! I KNow 
BARREL IS CALLED A HOGSHEAD,” 


NOW 


WHY A 


BIG 





PRETIG T was broad daylight when Murphy 
, aN woke, in a forecastle bunk, with a 

\ WW dull, dragging pain in his head which 
x he knew from experience was the 
WAY) after effects of a drug. He rolled 
bxOe out, noticing that each bunk held a 
sleeping man, and, examining a few, 
recognized his boarders. The plan 
had succeeded, but why was he 
he remembered that last drink, and 





Then 
calling down silent curses upon Hennesey, went out 
on deck. 

The big ship was ploughing along before the wind 
with not a rag set except the foretopmast-staysail 


there? 


and jib. Amidships was a man coiling up ropes, at 
the wheel was another man, and pacing the top of the 
after-house was Captain Williams, red-bearded, red- 
eyed, and truculent of gesture and expression. These 
three bore marks of hard usage, bruises, black eyes, 
Murphy climbed the 


swollen noses, and. contusions. h 
The land was a thin 


forecastle deck and looked astern. 
line of blue on the horizon. 

He descended and went aft. The man coiling ropes, 
whom Murphy learned later was the first mate, looked 
furtively at him as he passed, 


and turned in his tracks so 
as not to show him his back. 
Murphy judged that he was 


nervous over something that had 
happened — something connected 
with his injuries. Climbing the 
poop steps, he was stopped by 
Captain Williams, who descended 
from the house and faced him. 

“ Well, Murphy, what the hell 
are you doing here? Are you in 
on this deal?” 

“What deal, Captain?” asked 
Murphy, meekly, for it was no 
place for self-respect. 

“ This deal I got from your dis- 
charged runner, Hennesey. I 
only dealt with the fellow be- 
cause he told me he had quit you. 
And look at what he gave me 
for a crew—twenty-four wild 
Micks that, let alone the ropes, 
can’t speak English or under- 
stand it. Are you a party to 
this trick, Murphy?” 

“I’m not,” declared Murphy, 
stoutly. ‘The dommed villain 
doped me last night, and must 
ha’ put me aboard wid the crew 
he shipped for you. What for, 
I don’t know. He had yer full 
count, as he told me.” 

“Guess you’re the man he 
hoisted up himself, saying you 
were willing to work your pas- 
sage without pay. So I let you 
come and sleep it off.” 

“He did!’ stormed Murphy, 
“the dirty. ungrateful dog! I 
took him in and gave him wark, 
and I took him back after I'd 
discharged him. And now I git 
this! ©’ course, Captain, ye’ll 
put me aboard the first ship we . 
meet bound in.” 

“Not much, I won’t. If you 
took Hennesey back you’re in on 
this deal.” 

“Tm not in 
Hennesey now, 
iams?” 

“Went back in the tug, I sup- 
pose. He didn’t stop to get his 
receipt signed for the men he de- 
livered. So, he gets no money 
for this kind of a crew. They’re 
not sailors, and he loses. More- 
over, Murphy, you lose. Hen- 
nesey brought me the articles, and every man Jack 
o’ them signed his allotment over to you as favored 
creditor. That means that Hennesey got this bunch out 
of your house. As they’re not sailors, I mean to disrate 
them to boys at five dollars a month. That’s the allot- 
ment you get, if you care to sue for it; but I told the 
tug captain to notify the owners to pay no allotment 
notes.” 

“Ye did?” spluttered Murphy. 
I'll sue, don’t ye fear. I’ll sue.” 

“ That’s as may be,” said Williams, coldly. ‘“ Mean- 
while, you'll sing small, do what you’re told, and work 
your passage; and any time that you forget where 
you are, call on me and I'll tell you.” 


it. | Where’s 
Captain Will- 


“Well, Williams, 


By Morgan Robertson 


DRAWINGS BY H. G. WILLIAMSON 


PART Il! 


“Ye. want me to wark me passage, do ye? And 
what ‘Il I do? It’s gone twinty years since I’ve been 
to sea. I can’t go aloft, wi’ the fat on me.” 

“T see,” said the skipper, seriously, “‘ that your dis- 
placement is more than your dimensions call for. Can 
you boss that bunch of Kollkenny cats?” 

“T can,” said Murphy, mournfully and hopelessly, 
“if ye’ll do yer share. Give me a brick to carry in 
me pocket, and I’ll make ’em wark. They’re rival 
factions from Limerick and Galway, and each side ll 
wark like hill to bate the other. I can stir ’em 
up to this, but I can’t control thim widout a 
brick.” 

“ All right. 
Anything in reason to get sail on this ship. 
topsails “Il do till they learn.” 

* All right, Captain,” said Murphy, meekly. “I’m in 
for it, and I’ve got to make the best of it. Shall I 
rouse ’em out now?” 

“No; they’re no good till sober. But steal their 
bottles before they wake. You fitted them out with 
some pretty strong stuif, I take it. They wakened at 
daylight, just as the tug came, mobbed the faces off me 
and the two mates, and only manned the windlass at 


Dig a brick out-of the galley floor. 
The 
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Williams discreetly remained in the background, only asserting 
himself once, when he knocked an Irishman off the poop 


last when I told them it made the boat go. Well, I 
can understand the rivalry. They took sides, each 
gang together, and hove on the brakes, faster than I 
ever saw a windlass go round. before. When they’d 
got the anchor apeak and the mate told them to stop, 
it made no difference. ‘They hove the anchor up to 
the hawse-pipes, and would have parted the chain 
if it had been weaker. Then they took another drink 
out of their bottles and went to sleep. The tug pushed 
us out past the light-ship and left us. So, here we are.” 

“Well, Captain,’ said the subdued Murphy, “Tl 
git me brick, and let me ask ye. If ye’ve any shovels 
lyin’ loose, stow ’em away. A shovel is a deadly 


weapon in the hands o’ wan o’ these fellys.” 
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Murphy went forward to the galley, and soon had 
pried out a solid, well-preserved brick from under the 
stove in the galley floor, against the aggrieved protest 
of the Chinese cook. 

“Dry up, ye Chink,” said Murphy. “Tell me, 
though, what’s the bill o’ fare for the forecastle. Mate 
three times a day?” 

“Meat foul timey one week,” answered the China- 
men, 

“ God help ye, doctor!” said Murphy, kindly. “ Kape 
well widin yer galley, and have a carvin’-knife sharp; 
or, better still, dig out another brick for yersilf. I’ve 
troubles o’ me own.” 

Stepping out of the galley, Murphy met Hennesey 
emerging from the port forecastle door. 

“Well, ye rakin’s o’ Newgate, and what are you 
doin’ here?” he demanded, fiercely. “ Ye doped me suc- 
cessfully, Hennesey, and here I am wid our account 
unsettled. But what brings you here?” 

“Kape yer hands off me, John Murphy, and I’ll tell 
ye. The dope in the bottles was too strong for me, but 
not for thim. When they wakened at daylight they 
found me among ’em with the tug alongside, and in- 
sisted» that I drink wid thim ’fore goin’ aboard the 
tug.” 

“And ye did?” 

“T did. They had their fingers 
at me throat, Murphy. So I 
drank. I git this for tryin’ to 
help you out in your schemes, 
John Murphy.” 

* And I git this for not watch- 
in’ you, Tim Hennesey. Gwan 
aft; the oldman ’ll make ye a 
bosun like me; then come forrard 
and git yerself a brick agin’ the 
time whin they wake up. Our 
lives are in danger whin they find 
out they’ve got to wark a wind- 
jammer across to the old sod. 
We'll settle our private account 
later on.” 

Murphy accompanied Hen- 
nesey aft and listened to his ex- 
planations to Captain Williams. 
They were glib and apologetic. 

“T didn’t know,” he said, 
“that they weren’t sailormin. 
And they were the only min in 
port, and Murphy had ’em; so 
I shipped ’em.” 

“ Exactly,” answered the cap- 
tain, coldly; “and they shipped 
you. You two fellows are caught 
in the plant you prepared for me, 
and you’ve got to stand for it. 
Ever been to sea, Hennesey ?” 

“Tin years, Captain. I’m an 
able seaman, though not a heavy 
man.” 

“ Heavy enough. Get a brick 
out of the galley, and I’ll make 
you a bosun without pay. You 
two will make those tarriers 
work. Come aft to the wheel, 
the pair of you. ‘Mr. Baker ”— 
this to the man coiling ropes, 
who dropped his task and fol- 
lowed—** Mr. Baker,’ said the 
captain, “and Mr. Sharp ”—he 
turned to the man at the wheel— 
“these two men have some influ- 
ence over the crew, and I’ve 
made them acting _ bosuns. 
They’ve been to sea, and their 
part is to loose canvas and put 
ropes into the hands of the 
others. Your part is to see that 
they do it.” 

The two officers: turned their 
swollen faces toward Murphy 
and Hennesey, and _ inspected 
them through closed and black- 
Then they nodded, and the introduction 





ened eyelids. 
was complete. 

“Come, Hennesey,” said Murphy, briskly, now that 
the situation was defined. ‘ We’ll be gettin’ a brick 
for ye, and wan each for the skipper and the mates. 
We'll need ’em. Thin we'll go through ’em for the 
dope, and then we’ll loose the canvas.” 

For this short run across:the Atlantic Captain 
Williams, had shipped neither carpenter, sailmaker, nor 
boatswains, he end his two mates, a weakling steward, 
and the Chinese cook representing the afterguard until 
the advent of Murphy and Hennesey. To properly 
equip this afterguard, Murphy pried out six more 
bricks from under the galley stove, solemnly dis- 




















tributed them with in- 
structions as to their 
use, and then he and 
Hennesey _replevined 
the half-emptied bot- 
ties from the sleepers, 
an easy task for such 
skilled craftsmen. 

About noon the 
twenty-four awakened 
and clamored for their 
dinner. It was served, 
and as it contained 
meat in plenty it was 
satisfactory; then, 
smoking their clay 
pipes, they mustered 
on deck and, more or 
less unconsciously, di- 
vided into two parts, 
the Galways separate 
from the Limericks. 

“ Loose the foretop- 
sail, Hennesey,” said 
Murphy, as he looked 
at them. “ Overhaul 
the gear and stop it so 
ye can come down. 
Thin take the hal- 
yards to the fo’e’stle 
capstan. I'll take the 
main.” 

The first mate was 
content to remain out 
of the proceedings for 
the present. Murphy 
and Hennesey went 
aloft, performed their 
part, and came down; 
then, when the two 
falls of the halyards 
were led to the two 
capstans, Murphy, 
with his hand in his 
pocket and his heart 
in his mouth, went 
among them. 

“T want,” he said, 
sourly, “twilve good 
min, but I don’t know 
that I can git them. 
Ye’re a lot o’ bog- 
trotters that don’t 
know enough to heave 
on a capstan.” 

“The hill we don’t!” uttered a Galway man close 
to him. 

“We l’arned thot in Checa-a-go.” 

“Ye mane,’ said Murphy, “that the Limerick 
boys tried to Yarn, but they couldn’t. The wark’s too 
hard.” 

“Fwat’s too ha-a-rd?” answered the Galway. “Ye 
domned murderer, fwat’s too hard? D’y’ think we 
can’t wurruk ?” 

“ D’ye think ye can wark?” said Murphy. “ Thin git 
at that capstan, you Galway min. And git busy, 
quick, or I'll give the job to the Limerick boys. 
They’re passably good min, I think.” 

“To hill wi’ thim! Hurrah, here, b’ys. C’m’an and 
pull the mon’s rope. Who says we can’t wurruk ?” 

They joyously and enthusiastically surrounded the 
forecastle capstan, shipped the brakes, and began to 
heave, with black looks at the envious Limericks, to 
whom Murphy now addressed himself. 

“ Are yez lookin’ for wark?” he demanded. 

“ Yis,” they chorused. 

“Man that ’midship capstan, thin. Beat these Gal- 
way sogers and I’ll give ye wark right along.” 

With whoops and shouts they flocked to the capstan 
amidships, and began to compete, shoving on the bars, 
cheering and encouraging each other and deriding those 
on the forecastle deck, who responded. It was a tie; 
the Galways had about a minute start, but the Limer- 
icks finished only a minute behind. .Murphy and Hen- 
nesey nippered the falls at the pin-rail, and belayed 
when they slacked. 

“Tt goes, Hennesey,” said Murphy, wiping the per- 
spiration from his brow. ‘“ By puttin’ wan gang agin’ 
the other, maybe we won’t need to show the bricks.” 

“Yes,” replied Hennesey, “that’s all right; but I 
oncet heard an old, wise skipper say that any farmer 
can make sail, but it takes a sailor to take it in. 
What ’Il we do if it comes on to blow?” 

“That’s the least o’ your troubles, and mine, Tim 
Hennesey. Put yer trust in Jasus and loose that 
mizzentopsail, while I get ’em to steady the braces.” 

But the demoralized first mate had so far aroused 
himself as to attend to the loosing of the mizzentop- 
sail and topgallantsail; so Murphy with a little ca- 
jolery and ridicule induced the crew to sheet home and 
tauten the braces, then mustered them aft to the mizzen- 
topsail halyards and asked them if they could, the 
whole lazy two dozen of them, masthead that yard by 
hand, without the aid of the capstan. They noisily 
averred that they could, and they did, nearly parting 
the halyards when the yard could go no higher. The 
chain-sheets they could not break, hard as they tried. 

“Tt’s not according to seamanship, Hennesey,” said 
Murphy, “to man yer halyards before ye sheet home; 
but—any way at all with this bunch. Now git up to 
the foreto’gallant and the royal, while I take the 
main. The poor mate’s done his stunt on the mizzen.” 

And so, by doing the seamanly work themselves and 
putting ropes into the hands of the crew, the mate and 
the two boatswains got sail on the ship, even to the 
jib-topsail and the meinroyal staysail. Captain 
Williams discreetly remained in the background, only 
asserting himself once, when he knocked an Irishman 
off the poop. For this indiscretion he was menaced by 
violent death, and only saved himself by an appeal to 
Murphy, respect for whose diplomacy was fast over- 
coming Captain Williams’s dislike of him. 

“What do ye think?” stormed Murphy, as he faced 
the angry men at the break of the poop. “Whin ye 
came over in the steamer did they allow ye up in the 
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There was a steady flight of bricks out through each galley door 


bridge, or aft o’ the engine-room hatch? Stay forrard 
where ye belong, and don’t git presumptious, just 
’cause ye’ve been a year in a free country. Yer goin’ 
back to Ireland now, to eat praties and drink water. 
There’s no whiskey on this boat, and no mate three 
times a day. No mate, d’ye understand?” 

“No mate!” they vociferated. ‘“ No whuskey!” 

“No, ye bundle o’ bad min, no whiskey. Ye’ve drunk 
up what ye had, and that was in America. Yer not in 
America now, and ye’ll git no. whiskey, nor mate, 
barrin’ four times a week.” : 

“We paid fur ut,” they declaimed. 
mon wurruk widout it?” 

“Ye can wark widout it and ye will. Ye’ll pull 
ropes as I tell you, and as ye l’arn ye’ll steer the 
boat in yer turn.” 

“We'll shteer, will we?” 


“How kin a 


“Yes, yell steer, straight for old Ireland and 
praties.” 
“Hurrah! We'll git to the ould sod, will we?” 


“Yes, but ye’ll do it verselves, mind ye. No kicks, 
no scraps. Ye’ll do as yer told, and pull ropes, and 
wark.” 

“ We'll wurruk,” they declared, noisily. “It’s not 
the loikes o’ you.th’t’ll foind the wurruk we can’t 
do, nayther.” 

“We'll see,” said Murphy, nodding his head por- 
tentously. 

“Meanwhile, take yerself away from this end o’ the 
boat, and stay away from it; and don’t ye ever raise 
yer hands agin’ any man that lives in this end o’ the 
boat, or things ’ll happen to ye. - Now git.” 

He drew forth the brick, and they left his vicinity. 

“Captain Williams,” said Murphy, solemnly, “ that 
was a close call. If ye’ll take my advice, Captain, 
ye won’t lay hands on ’em.” 

“ Why ?” answered the skipper. “Do you think I’m 
going to have them trooping around my cabin?” 

“No, not at all; but show ’em the brick, only don’t 
use it, or they’ll throw it back.’: And don’t make any 
gun-play, for they don’t know what it ‘means, and it’s 
no good, for ye can’t shoot into thim. They’re that 
hard that they’ll turn a bullet, ’m told.” 

* Possibly,” said the captain, looking at his hand. 
“T hurt myself when [I hit him. Well, Murphy, all 
right, if you can control them. ‘I can see that I might 
have to shoot them all if I shot one, and that wouldn’t 
do.” ; dig 

“No, of course not, sir. I'll ’arn a few of them to 
steer, and the mates ‘Il be rid of it.” *’ 

So, under these conditions they worked the ship 
across the western ocean. By tact and “sign lan- 
guage” Murphy induced them to stand their tricks at 
the wheel; but they would stand no tutelage, and 
steered in their own way—a zigzag track over the 
sea. Another limitation which they imposed upon 
their usefulness was their emphatic refusal to stand 
watch, though from inward impulse they divided 
themselves into watches. They would work factory 
hours, or not at all, so Captain Williams had to be con- 
tent with the loss of most of his light'sails before the 
passage was half over. For a sudden increase of wind 
at night would occasionally prove too much for 
Murphy or Hennesey, with the mate on watch. As 
for going aloft, day or night, their case was too hope- 
less, even for the optimistic Murphy, even had. they 
been willing to leave the deck—which, most decidedly, 
they were not. 

Even so, this passage might have reached a success- 
ful termination, the homeward-bound Irishmen safely 
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landed at Queenstown, and the others graduated in a 
much-needed schooling in the doctrine of the brother- 
hood of man; but Captain Williams, against Murphy’s 
urgent and earnest plea for more meat on the fore- 
castle menu, persisted in sticking to the original diet. 
The Albatross was a “ full and plenty ” ship—that is, 
one in which, with the supposed consent of the crew, 
the government scale was discarded in favor of one 
containing more vegetables and less meat. But these 
men knew nothing of this, or the reasons for it; and 
while believing that there was no whiskey in the ship, 
they had accepted this deprivation, they were firmly 
assured that there was plenty of meat; so day by day 
their discontent grew, until by the time the ship had 
reached soundings they were ripe for open revolt. 
And it was the small, weakling steward that brought 
it about. 

The passage had been good for all except this 
steward. It had brought to Captain Williams and his 
two mates, now recovered in mind and body from the 
first friction, the unspoken but fixed conception that 
there were men in the world not afraid of them. It 
had reduced Murphy’s fat, and his resentment against 
Hennesey and Captain Williams. It had increased 
Hennesey’s respect for Murphy and lessened his re- 
spect for himself; for without Murphy’s moral sup- 
port he could not have done his part. It had elimi- 
nated the alcohol from the veins and the brains of the 
twenty-four wild men, and lessened the propensity to 
kill at the same time that it lessened their fear of a 
brick. It had lessened the sublime, ages-old contempt 
for white men that the Chinese cook shared’ with his 
countrymen, and which simply had to yield to the fear 
of death inspired by three or four frenzied Irish faces 
at the galley door, their owners demanding “ mate.” 
But the small steward, busy with his cabin dishes, 
his cabin carpets, only visiting the galley to obtain 
the cabin meals, had seen nothing, felt nothing, and 
learned nothing. And, with the indifference of 
ignorance, he had left his brick in the galley—the fatal 
spot where it ought not to have been, in view of what 
was to happen. 

For three stormy days the ship had been charging 
along before a wind that had increased to a gale, and 
a following sea that threatened to climb aboard. The 
jib-topsail, the skysails and royals, the lighter middle 
staysails, and the fore and mizzen topgallantsails had 
been blown away, and the ship was practically under 
topsails, a bad equipment of canvas with which to 
claw off a lee shore. The lee shore developed at day- 
light of the fourth stormy morning, a dim _ blue 
heightening of the horizon to the east, dead ahead; 
and Captain Williams, who had been unable to get a 
sight with his sextant for six days, could only de- 
termine that his dead reckoning. based upon the wild 
steering of his crew, had brought him too far to the 
north, and that the land he saw was the coast above 
Mizen Head. 

After breakfast. when factory hours began, he called 
all hands to-the braces; and they came, bracing the 
yards for the starboard tack, to keep away from that 
menacing lee shore; but, during the work, Murphy, by 
way of encouragement, called the crew’s attention to 
the dim blot of blue to leeward. 

“The Imerald Isle, boys,” he declared. 
watchmakers, wark, and git home.” 

They worked nobly, but wondered why the ship was 
heading away from the Emerald Isle, and expressed 
their wonder loudly and profanely. In vain did 

(Continued on page 32.) 
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My WA) transportation in this country was 
Ny \ Dy a husky, broad -shouldered, keen- 
AY, yeni) eyed young Texan named Yoakum— 

OTA ESD Benjamin F. Yoakum, who began 
PP reg SON) liie with a capital consisting of 
SS NZ) honesty, confidence in himself, grit, 


and a belief in others. Also brains 
in larger proportion than is vouchsafed most men, and 
an: inbred habit of unlimited industry. After a brief 
mercantile career be started in on a section to learn 
the gentle art of railroading, and some years later 
awoke to find himself president and general manager 
of half a dozen roads, receiver of two or three, and 
director in a score of companies. Within twelve years 
he planned and carried out the construction of more 
than 5000 miles of railroad, employing 30,000. men, 
and together with their families supporting more than 
100,000 human, beings. By building these roads Mr. 
Yoakum was the means of opening up vast stretches 
of country for settlement, giving the impulse through 
which villages, towns, cities, came into existence, and 
thus indirectly furnishing employment and comfortable 
homes and schoolhouses and churches to hundreds. of 
thousands of fellow creatures. And then, even more 
suddenly, he awoke not long ago to the fact that prac- 
tically the whole United States was up in arms against 
the railroads. 

He went over the whole situation rapidly but care- 
fully; sized up the feeling of the people against the 
roads; realized better than most thinking men that the 
future of this country and the future of the railways 
are interdependent—that the steel ribbons are the 
arteries of the nation, along which must flow the life- 
blood of commerce, and that if the arteries are inter- 
fered with, restricted unduly, commerce cannot sweep 
back and forth. Having made up his mind that the 
situation was grave, Mr. Yoakum straightway set 
about trying to remedy the matter. He felt sure 
that if. the American people understood what 
would result from continued agitation against the 
railroads, from eontinued antagonism and suspicion, 
they would see as he saw that business would decline, 
that national prosperity would wane. And so he began 
a propaganda as serious and determined as if he were 
preaching a new religion. He wished people to see 
the truth of the railway situation as he saw it, and 
to aet-aceordingly. That was months ago, and since 
then he has devoted his time and energies to delivering 
addresses before clubs, societies, labor unions, wher- 
ever and wheaever he felt that an effective impression 
eould be made. 

Mr. Yoakum is free to admit that mistakes have 
been made by the railroads, and that some of the 
troubles of to-day are the outcome of such mistakes. 
He also believes that the solution of the railway prob- 
lem is to be found not in the antagonism of the people 
toward the roads, but in the co-operation of the peo- 
ple and the railways through the Federal government. 
The time has gone by when a railroad could go ahead 
and perfect its plans and carry them out without con- 
sulting the people through whose territory it ran, he 
adds, and the business of enlightened railway mana- 
gers and of enlightened legislators is to. correct past 
mistakes, to make a repetition impossible, and to ar- 
rive at a working basis where the road and the ecom- 
munity can best serve each other with justice to both, 

In an address before the St. Louis Traffic Club, Mr, 
Yoakum remarked that never in the history of our 
country has there been a time when the masses of the 
people so well understood the relation of the railroads 
to the publie as at present, or so well realized the 
difficulties and hardships to which the roads are sub 
jected. 

“ All the States and Territories of the Union, bar- 
ring the New England States,” he added, “* need more 
railroads. The State of Missouri requires more rail- 
roada to hasten its advancement. The new State of 
Oklahoma has only one-half its territory supplied. 
The State of Arkansas has been slow in the con- 
struction of railroads, and therefore backward in the 
development of its rich, undeveloped resourees, while 
Texas needs, and needs badly, 10,000 miles of new 
road to encourage its proper expansion. 

“Take as a dividing-line the Mississippi River, with 
its splendid commercial cities, extending from St. Paul 
to New Orleans; the vast territory lying west of the 
river comprises 69 per cent. of the area of the United 
States, not including Alaska, while of our 230,000 
miles of railroad about 125,000 miles are located to 
the east of the river and 105,000 miles to the west. 
In other words, 45 per cent. of the total railroad 
mileage of the country is serving 69 per cent. of the 
total area. To put it another way: east of the river 
there are less than 5000 acres of land for every mile 
of railroad, while west there are over 13,000 acres 
for every mile of railroad. And if the territory west 
of the Mississippi, which furnishes this country, and 
to a great extent foreign countries, with bread and 
meat, were as well supplied with railroads as that 
portion east of the river, it would have more than 
double its present mileage to aid its development. The 


necessity for this additional mileage is becoming more 
evident every day, as it is being demonstrated that 
the heretofore considered arid regions of the West are 
being located and developed by farmers who, are prov- 
ing their productiveness through advaneed methods 
of cultivation; through irrigation from artesian sup- 
plies and the storage of the heretofore wasted waters 
of the surface and the melting snows from the moun- 
tains, until there is a comparatively small area where 
the grazing-lands of the past are not becoming the 
farming-lands of the future. 

“This increased mileage west of the Mississippi not 
only means the development of that rapidly growing 
country, but with it will come the deepening of the 
waterway of the Mississippi River. Ocean steamers 
then may come 500 miles farther into the interior 
and 500 miles nearer to the productive fields of the 
farmers, and instead of crowding the cars containing 
these products into the already congested terminals 
of the Gulf and Atlantic seaports, the river will fur- 
nish one continuous terminal from St. Louis to New 
Orleans, where the commerce tributary for 1000 miles 
can be transferred from the cars to, ships destined to 
every country in the world with which we enjoy trade 
relations. And in this connection I wish to say that 
the railroads of this country are not, as far as my 
knowledge extends, opposed to, but are in favor of, the 
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improvement of our waterways to aid and economize 
in the movement of its traffic.” 

It was in this same address at St. Louis that Mr. 
Yoakum made a statement that may cause surprise 
to those who have been led to believe that all the 
railroad managers are violently opposed to action 
taken by the Federal authorities to curb. the activities 
of some of the roads. In Mr. Yoakum’s opinion, 
“Every fair-minded man must admit that the under- 
lying principles of the policies laid down by: the pres- 
ent administration have been healthy and sound; but 
the methods adopted in their application have been 
hurtful, causing shrinkage of values, and contributing 
to the falling off of business. While the treatment 
was heroic,” he adds, “ we should not overlook the fact 
that probably milder methods would not have accom- 
plished what was necessary for the healthy reform 
of some of our business conditions. Under this leader- 
ship and policy, which was inaugurated to correct 
rather than to disturb. business, the politicians of dif- 
ferent sections of the country took advantage of the 
situation, and aided by disclosures of excesses in cor- 
porate management, carried the agitation to a point 
where the American people were arrayed against the 
institutions of the country and which led to the 
enactment of unnecessary and radical laws. President 
Roosevelt should not be held responsible for these ob- 
jectionable laws, although they may have partly re- 
sulted from his efforts to correct abuses which have 
been eliminated from our business methods. On 
the contrary, he should be given due credit for what 
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he has accomplished in the direction of the regulation 
of railroads through the enforcement of laws hereto- 
fore allowed to, go unenforced, and the enactment of 
new laws. The Hepburn Act is not burdensome; on 
the contrary, the provision for imprisonment for grant- 
ing or. receiving rebates or discriminations in favor 
of one shipper against another has met with the ap- 
proval of both the railroad managers and the public; 
the requirement for uniform accounting by the rail- 
roads is in the right direction; and the policy of pub- 
licity through reports to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has been prompt, comprehensive, and pro- 
ductive of good results. 

“ All this has been accomplished in a comparatively 
short time. The country.should now rest from further 
regulative or restrictive laws until the railroads can 
adjust themselves to a compliance with those which 
have been enacted. This can be done through co- 
operation’ of the railroads with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and effectually establishing work- 
ing arrangements with the government so as to give 
the laws a fair, practical test in order to demonstrate 
their efficiency. If they are found to be inadequate, 
it will be comparatively easy to change or modify 
them to fit the emergency, with fairness both to the 
railroads and to the public, and thus the greatest 
measure of good will be achieved. 

“What the people and the railroads now need,” 
he continued, “is a definite and fixed governmental 
policy that can be relied upon, which will facilitate 
the procurement of money by the railroads with which 
they may reinstate their improvement work, as well 
as finish the new lines under construction, which have 
been temporarily abandoned. . 

“Good wages of railroad employees with plenty 
of work make better times for all, and a stronger 
feeling of co-operation between the railroads and 
their working partners. This great army of over 
1,500,000 railway employees shuld, for their own 
mutual protection, as well as in justice to the proper- 
ties with which they are identified, manifest intense 
interest in any action calculated to call a halt upon 
further onslaughts upon the cash receipts or earning 
power of the railroads, forty-three cents out of every 
dollar of which goes to the employees.” 

In referring to the enormous amount of material 
used by the railways of the country, Mr. Yoakum 
remarks that it has been conservatively estimated 
that-not less than 25 per cent. of the entire lumber 
products of this country has for several years gone 
into the construction of new railroads and extensions 
to existing ones, the maintenance of the railroads and 
the manufacture of cars and engines. The output of 
finished products of iron and steel during the year 
1907 was over 18,000,000 tons, and of this out- 
put over 50 per cent. was purchased by the railroads. 
Practically all of this is now shut off. Those who 
will think for a moment of the important influence 
which all this has upon the general welfare of the 
public, as well as its inftuence upon the industrial 
und other enterprises of the country, can understand 
why the lumber business of to-day does not exceed 
50 per cent. of what it was twelve months ago, al- 
though the producers of lumber are willing to sell 
their product at much less than when the panicky 
days. commenced. 

“ Every foot of lumber and every pound of steel re- 
quired in the great work of construction and recon- 
struction, for which there is no market at present, 
means a cutting off of the wages of men all along the 
line; commencing with the men engaged in furnishing 
the raw material, the men engaged in working the raw 
material into finished products; the train crews en- 
gaged in the transportation of this material to its 
destination; and, finally, the army of men who would 
be required to place the material in its proper place 
in the construction of new lines, and the rebuilding 
of existing tracks, bridges. and buildings necessary for 
the railroads properly and safely to perform their 
duties to the public. All these employees are now idle. 
In this way we can account for about 25 to 30 per 
cent. of the hard times, and the unfortunate conditions 
that have thrown hundreds of thousands of the men 
who perform the daily labor of the country out of em- 
ployment through no fault of their own. It is to 
these men that commercial interests must look for co- 
operation in calling a halt on those who are destroy- 
ing economic stability and injecting uncertainties into 
our business future and prosperity. 

“ At this time when the rulers of all strong civilize 
nations and their advisers are clamoring for industrial 
and commercial supremacy, all with a jealous eye on 
the United States, which has up to this time taken 
the lead, the American people cannot afford to become 
the laggards and silently submit to a narrow policy 
framed to suit the selfish motives of politicians, and 
which can only stifle and retard our nation’s continued 
growth. On the other hand, they should pledge their 
representatives to a liberal policy, which will enable 
our country to expand and develop her resources, and 
not only to keep pace with, but excel, all competitors 
for the world’s commercial leadership. 

“Tt is not the legislation that has been passed that 
































prevents renewed vigor by the merchants and manu- 
facturers, because they can accept present conditions 
and go forward to surmount all the difficulties that 
have thus far been placed in the path toward progress 
and success. All they demand of the nation and States 
is that they be let alone, unhampered and undisturbed 
by further ill-considered legislation. Therefore, as a 
step toward the quick and permanent restoration of 
prosperous conditions in the country, the merchants 
and manufacturers should unite and demand of politi- 
cal parties that they must cease to menace further the 
country’s business interests.” 

One of the most notable addresses made by Mr. 
Yoakum, in his campaign to bring the people and 
the railroads together, was delivered at a recent con- 
vention of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, whose officers had the great good sense 
to invite him to give his views as a practical and 
experienced railroad manager, instead of asking a 
professional labor speaker to appear before them. Mr. 
Yoakum greeted the firemen and enginemen as a fel- 
low employee whose interest and prosperity was 
bound up with their interest and prosperity. Good 
times for the railroads, he remarked, mean good 
times for us all, and bad times for the railroads mean 
bad times for us all. No good can come to this coun- 
try when the hands of the clock are at war with the 
dial, or when any part of the general machinery of 
our social life is out of harmony with its other parts. 
To succeed, all must work together. 

Mr. Yoakum told the delegates to the convention 
that he realized they represented the 70,000 locomotive 
firemen of the country, and that hard times have cut 
down the earnings of many and have thrown still 
others out of employment. In 1906 the firemen’s pay- 
roll was $53,000,000; but since the panic of October, 
1907, it has been running at the rate of $8,000,000 
less per year. 

“The average mileage that each fireman travels a 
year is over 25,000 miles,” he continued, “and he uses 
$2500 worth of fuel. The importance of this will be 
more clearly illustrated when I say that fuel cost 
represents over ten per cent. of the total expenses of 
railroad operation. ef 

Every mile each fireman travels, ten cents is spent 
in fuel. This is seven cents of every dollar earned 
by the railroads. Of that dollar the employees get 
forty-two cents. The forty-two cents to employees and 
seven cents for fuel show where forty-nine cents out 
of every dollar taken in by the railroads goes. 

“When unjust attacks cause the loss of business to 
railroads, there is of necessity a reduction of expenses. 
They can, as has been the case within the last twelve 
months, temporarily reduce maintenance of track, en- 
gines, and cars; but this is only for a short time, as 
the safety of the lives of the travelling public and the 
employees becomes: too serious a question to allow the 
railroads to run down.” 

The number of firemen in the railroad service has 
increased 92 per cent. in ten years, Mr. Yoakum re- 
minded his hearers, and while the locomotive fireman 
in Great Britain is paid $300 per annum, the pay of 
the average locomotive fireman in the United States 
is $760 per annum. If the progress of the decade 
ending in 1907 is duplicated in the next ten years, 
Mr. Yoakum continued, the pay-roll of the firemen 
at the end of the coming ten years will amount to 
$122,000,000, and the number of firemen will have in- 
creased from 70,000 to 160,000, while at the present 
ratio of increase the population of this country will be 
more than 100,000,000. Under these conditions, in ten 
years one man out of every six of our entire adult 
population will be a railroad employee, or a total of 
4,000,000 employees, and these men should look for- 
ward to the protection of these properties on fair 
terms, and not to government ownership, which would 
be a mistake. 

“To build these railroads, buy equipment, and im- 
prove existing railroads within the next ten years 
will require the enormous sum of six billion dollars 
of new money. Where is the money to be had? Money 
necessary to carry out this great work of upbuilding 
is the first requirement, and without it no develop- 
ment can go forward. The hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars of deposits of farmers, manufacturers, merchants, 
and savings of the people at large in the country’s na- 
tional banks, savings-banks, and trust companies are 
not available for railroad construction. Such money 
has its uses in the development of agricultural, in- 
dustrial, and mining enterprises, and we must, there- 
fore, look to New York for money to build the neces- 
sary railroads to carry on the great work of railroad 
construction essential to development. 

“For five years attention has been called, and very 
wisely and very properly, to the duty of a trustee. In 
some cases trustees prove false to their trusts. Cor- 
rective laws, enacted and enforced within the last few 
years, have been wise, and have made for honest busi- 
ness methods, and have strengthened the confidence of 
the world in us and in our enterprises. We have gone 
forth to the world giving notice everywhere that here- 
after men who are charged with the large responsibili- 
ties of trusteeship in corporations must do their duty 
in their management. But did you ever think that 
with all the publicity given to the mismanagement of 
corporations, it is true that not one in a hundred of 
the corporations of this country has gone wrong?” 

What Mr. Yoakum especially called attention to was 
the fact that underneath all this business there is a 
solid substratum of commercial integrity; that the 
business of the country is, with very rare exceptions, 
condueted upon honest lines; that the men who are in 
charge of large enterprises are, as a rule, honest and 
faithful. : 

“At four per cent. per annum,” he continued, “ it 
requires the investment of $19,000 to earn as much a 
year as the average earnings of the firemen—$760. 
At present there are a million men, women, estates, 
trustees, corporations, banks, etc., who hold railroad 
securities as investments. It is just as essential for 
the prosperity and steadiness of the railroad business 
to have the man who invests $19,000 in railroad se- 
curities feel safe and secure,as it is that you, whose 
investment is your time, feel sure of your employment 
with the railroads. The danger which threatens the 
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man’s investment just as surely endangers your pay- 
roll, Money is timid. This is natural, as most of the 
men who invest money do so for others, Those mak- 
ing investments for others are held accountable for 
their judgment by those who own the money. If a 
trustee or a guardian or a banker invests the $19,000 
we are using to illustrate, for an estate, a ward, or a 
client, he tries to put it where he is sure of the $760 
a year for the benefit of the owner of the money. He 
is just as careful about this as you are in receiving 
for your time $760 per year. The investor hesitates 
to risk his money in a business which is being con- 
stantly attacked by our lawmakers, Continued agita- 
tion makes him afraid for the future. I want to make 
plain to you that the attacks on the business hit the 
employee harder than the man who invests in stocks 
or bonds, as the railroad employee gets forty-two 
cents of each dollar earned, while the investor receives 
twenty-one cents. Keep these facts plainly in mind, 
and you will see that your interest and that of the 
investor are inseparably linked in a partnership, only 
you have twice as much at stake as the investor in the 
gross earnings of the railroads of this country. What 
can we hope to gain by our politicians continuing to 
stamp the bankers and capitalists as a body as un- 
scrupulous in their business methods in dealing with 
our corporations and institutions? 





“Ts it not to the interest of every railroad employee 
and every investor in railroad securities to ask the 
shapers of our political policy to go slow, and consider 
well such a vital interest to such a large number of our 
citizens and-to the general welfare of the country, 
before enacting laws or restrictive legislation, or au- 
thorizing commissions to reduce rates and regulate 
the operation of these properties to a point that will 
prevent the building of railroads when other people 
are willing to furnish the money? 

“Further war against capital means war against 
labor; war against your wages; war against the 
farmer and merchant who need adequate facilities and 
safe and comfortable travel; war against the welfare 
of every manufacturer in the country and against 
every workman employed by him. Any policy that 
stirs up internal strife, that prejudices one interest 
against another, that injures or endangers our ground- 
work of co-operation, is hurtful alike to all. As a 
nation, we should stand shoulder to shoulder for the 
rights of both the public and the law-abiding cor- 
porations, and the indiscriminate denunciation of all 
capital of the country should cease. 

“Those who have the true interest of the country 
at heart should work for the enforcement of the laws 
which have been made effective in-the last few years, 
vigorously prosecuting every violator.” 
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This photograph, which leads one to believe that there is an encircling arm discreetly concealed in the 
background, at the left, shows Prince August William, the Kaiser’s fourth son, and his bride, who was 
Princess Alexandra, the daughter of the Duke of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Glucksbieg 
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(Continued from page 13.) 
dressed individual in the streets. During a fortnight 
in New York I only saw two drunken men, and neither 
was a native of America. 

In the poorest quarters, in the open spaces, there 
are winter and summer refuges for mothers, beauti- 
fully designed and fitted with every comfort, secure 
places wherein poor women with their children can 
pass the day (and in hot weather the night). There 
are safe playgrounds for little children, and gymnasia 
for men and boys. Nearly every such open space con- 
tains a bandstand where excellent free music is given 
to the people. 

Of course, the work of man in New York is helped 
by climatic effects. The city seldom sees more than 
two or three days elapse without a flood of sunshine. 

The very method of laying out the town, with its 
straight streets and avenues at right angles, gives vis- 
tas everywhere to the poor as well as to the rich, vistas 
which end in blue water or in a distant vision of some 
sunset city beyond the stream. Mighty suspension- 
bridges, usually painted bright red, and given a fairy- 
like aspect by distance and atmosphere, must seem to 
the dweller, even in the Italian quarter, to lead up- 
wards to some wonderful Jack-and-the-bean-stalk 
country. And one is never out of touch or sight with 
the Elevated railway, which for five cents will take 
any one ten miles to the Bronx Park, where may be 
visited for nothing on all days of the week the finest 
zoological gardens in the world, a menagerie which in 
comparison with our London Zoo is as the United 
States to the superficies of England. 

The Chinese quarter is a little deliberately quaint 
and exotic, and to the stranger looks too much like a 


Chinese town specially built up of iron and papier-— 


maché for a world’s fair. It is the only quarter in 
New York which has any definite smell, and this is a 
compound of curry powder and incense. The restau- 
rants, with their fantastic arsenic-green balconies, ap- 
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parently only exist for the amusement of Europeans, 
and it is difficult to take the Joss House seriously, 
with its weird carvings and lamp-lighted shrines, a 
medley of dragons, demons, and carven nightmares in 
red, gold, and green. Yet you are told that Chinese 
come here regularly to pray and to offer oblations. 
The setting suggests an appropriate religion for such 
unhuman inscrutables. 

It is a mistake to suppose that these American 


‘Chinese do not laugh, but it is the mirthless laughter 


of the chimpanzee. Loath as one is nowadays to say 
anything harsh about any human race, it surely occurs 
to the Englishman—who perhaps has never seen 
Chinesé in numbers until he has visited New York— 
that this ethnic type is less akin to us than is the 
negro, is more markedly divergent than the black race 
from our own mental and physical plane. Yet I was 
shown one or two Chino-European half-castes whom it 
was difficult to distinguish from pure European types. 

As to the negro quarter in New York—one portion 
of which was formerly known as “ Hell’s Kitchen,” 
though it is now as respectable as Clapham Junction— 
there is nothing to speak of here with any tone of 
censure. The tenement-houses are far more cleanly 


‘kept, far better lighted and ventilated, than in many 


a respectable street of Bloomsbury or Marylebone. 
The staircases and hand-rails especially are quite 
clean, and I did not light in all my visits on a single 
frowsy or poorly furnished apartment. And these quar- 
ters, I should again remark, are absolutely inodorous. 

New York, with some four millions of inhabitants, 
struck me as being not only more beautiful, healthier, 
better fed, and happier than London, but as being far 
better endowed with educational facilities of every 
kind. Apart from those offered by Columbia Univer- 
sity there are such splendid free institutions as the 
American Natural History Museum, the Museum of 
Art, the Bronx Zoological and Botanical Gardens, 
and last, but not least, the finest aquarium in the 


whole world, that of the old Battery, the old building 
once the landing-place of immigrants, and then a 
concert-hall. This aquarium is open every day in the 
year for nothing. It contains a fish-hatchery; a fine 
display of living terrapins, turtles, and alligators; 
a great tank in which children and adults may see 
swimming to and fro some of the monsters of the 
deep—huge sea-sturgeons, sharks, and rays. Herein 
there are king-crabs (Limulus) of large size—that 
strange survival of the immeasurably distant age of 
the Trilobites. Almost all the known fresh-water and 
sea-water fish of the North-American rivers and seas 
and of the West Indies, and even of England, are here 
represented’ by living forms supplied in most cases 
with proper backgrounds of exactly the right kind 


and strata of rocks and sand, with the coral, the 
zoophytes, and seaweeds of their own home waters. 
It is impossible to enumerate, however, all the 


educational institutes offering free access to the public. 
Many of them are quite apart from any State founda- 
tion or support; have been created and are maintained 
by wealthy individuals, One of these illustrates 
every phose of Hispano-Moresque art, the architec- 
ture, faience, textiles of Spanish-America, Spain, 
Portugal, and Moorish North Africa. Another col- 
lection consists of all the school books and primers 
of the world from 500 B.c. to A.p. 1750. In this you 
may examine all the grammars, dictionaries, histories, 
and other text-books and classics that Shakspeare 
studied or could have studied. 

Boston and Washington are almost equal with New 
York—perhaps here and there have surpassed it—in 
educational facilities. No single town in the Old 
World rivals any one of these when the importance 
and scope of their institutions and collections are 
mathematically appraised. They should attract 
students from all parts of the world, were it not 
that in all three of these cities the cost of living is 
at least twice as high as it is in Europe and Asia, 





FOOTBALL AT WEST POINT 
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eX WOT would be an act of singular 
SP graciousness for the composers of 
contemporary French opera to band 
together and convey to Mr. Oscar 
Hammerstein some expression of 
their appreciation of his efforts in 
6 their behalf. It is a curious fact 
gs Y that, but for the efforts of the im- 

presario of the Manhattan, the 
eperas of the contemporary French school not only 
would be unknown in America to-day, but would have 
small chance of becoming so. That is to say, we 
should still be in igno- 
rance of “ Pelléas et 
Mélisande” and_ of 
‘ Louise,” and the 
Metropolitan Opera 
House would not be 
promising to us pro- 
ductions of Debussy’s 


) 











and Charpentier’s 
still uncompleted 
seores—for it is 


understood that these 
amiable and_ gifted 
gentlemen, acting 
with the delicate 
sense of obligation 
that is characteris- 
tic of the esthetic 
mind, have quite for- 
gotten their indebted- 
ness to the man who 
first made them 
known to America, 
and have promised 
their future works to 
his rivals. Mr. Ham- 
merstein, neverthe- 
less, continues his 
propaganda for 
French opera, new 
and old. It is cer- 
tain that both “ Pel- 
léas et Mélisande ” 
and ‘ Louise” will 
have an important 
place in the Man- 
hattan’s activities 
during the present 
season; “ Thais” has 
already been revived ; 
Saint-Saéns’s “ Sam- 
son et Dalila” has 
been produced; and 
Massenet’s “ Jongleur 
de Notre-Dame” is, 
at the moment of 
writing, in prospect. 

“ Thais.” which last winter served so well as a 
frame for the engrossing operations of Miss Mary 
Garden, was put forward again in the first week of 
the current season. The work will continue to be 
used primarily for that purpose; for there is little 
scope in it for the exercise of Mr. Renaud’s genius— 
even he cannot sueceed in making interesting or 
imaginatively stimulating the part of the unstable 
monk who begins as a proselytizing ascetic and ends 
as a tormented slave of passion, and who is equally 
ineffectual in both capacities. To tell the truth, there 
is much fine ability thrown away upon “ Thais” at 
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Miss Gerville-Reache 
as “ Dalila” 
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By Lawrence Gilman 


the Manhattan—ability which might be far more 
ettectively employed; for it is not easy to think of an 
opera that is quite so perfect in its futility as is this 
religio-sentimental compound of Massenet’s. To per- 
form it as brilliantly as it is performed by Miss 
Garden, Mr. Renaud, Mr. Dalmores, and Mr. Campa- 
nini, impresses one as a peculiarly spendthrift dis- 
position of interpretative genius. Yet in it Miss 
Garden is enabled to find scope for some of her most 
admirable and potent gifts. In particular, her superb 
entrance in the second scene of the first act—to which 
a tribute of appreciation has before been paid in this 
place—is an achievement which almost serves to put 
one in a mellow and acquiescent mood toward the 
mock-pious emanations of Massenet’s muse. 

In Saint-Saténs’s operatic version of the story of 
Samson and the Philistine charmer, Mr. Hammerstein 
has more substantial material upon which to employ 
his forces. This work, a pleasant and ingenious 
amalgam of opera and oratorio, was composed in 1872, 
produced at Weimar in 1877, and in Paris a score of 
years later; yet it had been heard here, in its operatic 
form, only once before Mr.. Hammerstein dressed it up 
in new and shining garments and produced it at the 
Manhattan on November 13, with Miss Gerville-Réache 
as the beguiling priestess of Dagon, and Mr. Dalmores 
as the susceptible hero. 

The work had twenty-seven performances at the 
Paris Opéra last year, and there is reason to believe 
that it will exercise marked attractive powers at the 
Manhattan. It will do so chiefly by virtue of the 
exceedingly handsome manner in which Mr. Hammer- 
stein has mounted it, and through its impressiveness 
as a spectacle; and it is exceedingly well performed. 
Miss Gerville-Réache has not been seen here in a part 
which gave freer scope to her powers—to the beauty 
and emotional quality of her voice, and the magnetism 
of her personality. The Samson of Mr. Dalmores must 
rank among the best things which this admirable artist 
has done here. It is vocally superb, true and moving 
in dramatic expression, and it fills the eye and the 
imagination with continual vividness. The High 
Priest of Mr. Dufranne could hardly have been im- 
proved upon, nor cold the Old Hebrew of Mr. Felix 
Vieuille—a neweomer from the Opéra-Comique with 
a bass voice of excellent quality and a presence of rare 
dignity. Chorus-singing of memorable effectiveness 
and intelligence, and the familiarly masterful leader- 
ship of Mr. Campanini, were no less important fea- 
tures of a brilliant representation—a representation 
which, one cannot but think, would bring an innocent 
joy even into the complex and desiccated soul of M. 
Camille Saint-Saéns, could he witness it here. 

Of the music itself there is no need to speak at 
length. The seore has been familiar here for a 
quarter of a century. It is typical of its creator: for 
it constitutes a marvellously accurate semblance of 
the manner in which a musician of urgent emotions 
and true dramatie instinct would have uttered him- 
self under the compulsion of the particular series of 
moods and situations here deployed. In other words, 
it is as appropriate, felicitous, and impressive as it 
was possible for an almost limitless skill and an 
almost miraculous intelligence to make them. It is 
simply M. Saint-Saéns in one of his multifarious and 
chameleon disguises. Surely here is presented a veri- 
table tragedy of creative art: the spectacle of a music- 
maker amazingly endowed with every intellectual gift, 
yet poverty-stricken in respect of those things which 
intelligence alone is powerless to command! 


Mme. Tetrazzini is again an ornament of the Man- 
hattan company, and she has been seen thus far in 
what are probably her two most effective rdles: Rosina, 
in “Il Barbiere di Siviglia,” and Lucia. Her Rosina, 
which she had not before exhibited in New York, is a 
vivacious and telling performance. In it her indispu- 
table gift of comedy is clearly evidenced, and the part 
gives her, of course, ample opportunity for the kind 
of singing with which she knows how to triumph. Her 
Lucia, which she made known at the Manhattan last 
year, is assuredly her most brilliant achievement; 
here she is at the height of her powers; and when she 
is that, she is dazzling and inimitable. 

In his production of these two operas Mr. Hammer- 
stein brought forward four new singers: the tenors 
Parola and Taeccani, who sang, respectively, Almaviva 
and Edgardo; the bass De Segurola, who appeared as 
Don Basilio, and the baritone Polese, who sang Ash- 
ton. Mr. Parola is scarcely to be viewed in the light 
of a treasure of great worth; but Messrs. Polese, De 
Segurola, and Taccani are acquisitions of value. Mr. 
Polese, in particular, adds one more to the remarkable 
group of men singers which Mr. Hammerstein has 
assembled. It would be interesting to know of an- 
other opera-house, here or in Europe, which includes 
in its company such baritones and basses as his. 


Mr. Swinburne, in his superb rhapsody on the genius 
of Christopher Marlowe in his Age of Shakespeare, ob- 
serves sapiently that no poet can be called great, in the 
proper sense of the word, unless he can be recognized 
as sublime. ‘“ Neither pathos nor humor nor fancy nor 
invention will suffice; . sublimity is the test... .” 
It is a true test for every artist: it concerns the musi- 
cian equally with the poet, the painter, and ‘the sculp- 
tor; and the truth is one which might well have been 
brought home to those who listened to the remarkable 
performance the other day by the Philharmonic So- 
ciety, under Wassili Safonoff, of Richard Strauss’s tone 
poem inspired by Friedrich Nietzsche’s “ Also Sprach 
Zarathustra.” As one listened to the tremendous 
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*“ZARATHUSTRA” 


exordium which Strauss conceived as an expression of 
the thought of sunrise upon the mountain tops, the 
suspicion became a certainty that there was but one 
epithet for the musie at this point, and for the con- 
ception of the work as a whole: and that epithet is 
“sublime.” Mr. James Huneker once said of Strauss, 
having in mind this 
particular score, that 
he lacked “ the noble 
art of simplicity.” 
But does he lack it? 
The opening passage 
in “ Zarathustra” of 
which I have spoken 
is overwhelming in its 
grandeur — one must 
go to Wagner or to 
Beethoven to find its 
parallel for sheer sub- 
limity. But it is also 
of the utmost sim- 
plicity —a_ simplicity 
such as only a genius 
of the first order 
would or could have 
devised:—Above a 
portentous roar of the 
drums and organ, four 
trumpets _ intone 
solemnly a phrase of 
elemental breadth; 
there is a titanic cres- 
cendo, and the full 
orchestra blazes forth in a burst of overwhelming tonal 
light. Nothing could be at once more majestic and 
more transparently simple. 

A scarcely less extraordinary possession of Strauss’s 
art is its capacity for spreading new vistas be- 
fore the mind, for kindling and quickening the 
imagination. That is, after all, the important quality 
of the musie which he has written for Nietzsche's 
wonderful meditation on the Cosmos. Strauss is quite 
right when he disclaims the feat of having turned 
Nietzsche’s unphilosophical philosophy into _ tones. 
His actual achievement is this: he has caught up and 
translated into music the emotional substance that 
permeates Nietzsche’s strange rhapsody—not its in- 
tellectual externals. From this point of view he dis- 
covered in it a perfectly legitynate subject-matter. 
He once blandly observed that all he intended to do 
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NEW BOHEMIAN SOPRANO AT THE METROPOLITAN 


in this work was “ to convey musically an idea of the 
development of the human race from its origin”! Yet 
there are some of us who entertain the incredible be- 
lief that he is not very far from having achieved this 
diverting feat. At any rate, he has, in this trucu- 
lent, impassioned, preposterous, and sublime score, 
enlarged the boundaries of many minds and given a 
new kind of impulse to musica] art, 
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The Forest Fires of 1908 


By Gifford Pinchot, Chief of the United 
States Forest Service 


IN many ways this year’s forest fires 
have been the worst I have ever known. 
The whole northern half of the country 
has been attacked and the losses which 
have been occasioned represent a serious 
drain on our timber-supply. 

Besides destroying valuable timber and 
other property, the fires which raged dur- 
ing the fall have eaused an almost incal- 
culable loss to water-sheds of important 
streams supplying power for countless in- 
dustries. In the Adirondacks the de- 
struction has resulted in marring one of 
the nation’s most useful playgrounds. 

There is little or no difference between 
the fires of 1908 and those of other 
vears, so far as causes are concerned. 
Unfortunately there is also little differ- 
ence in the way people have met them. 
In most States fires have been allowed to 
run until they threatened valuable prop- 
erty, and then efforts were made to check 
them. This eleventh-hour activity sue- 
ceeded here and there, but even a cur- 
sory summary of the fire loss for the year 
shows that such methods result in al- 
most inevitable disaster. 


This forest-fire question resolves itself 


into one of the most important prob- 
lems before the nation in the care of its 
natural rescurees. Success or failure in 
its solution by those having private hold- 
ings of timberland means the continued 
use of the land or the perpetual burden 
of caring for vast barren wastes. The 
devastation following a fire is not real- 
ized by many people, and I sometimes 
think that the greatest thing that can 
be done in furtherance of the movement 
for the conservation of the forest re- 
sourees would be to give as many people 
as possible a chance to visit a section of 
the country that has been thoroughly im- 
poverished by a forest fire. 

The fire-warden system has been fairly 
successful in places, but its fundamental 
weakness is that it is not a preventive 


system. To begin work after a fire had 
gained headway means that from the 


start the chances are against checking it 
before it has done serious damage. No 


PURITY ESSENTIAL. 

In no other form of food is purity so absolutely essen- 
tial as in milk products. Richness is also necessary, 
as without richness milk is of jitle value as a food. 
Purity and richness are the embodiment of BorpEN’s 
EaGLE BraNp CONDENSED MILK. As a food for infants 
or for general household purposes it has no equal. ,4*, 





THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is 
“BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a 
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Use BROWN’S Camphorated, Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. o*s 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW LIFE 


Found in Change to Right Food. 





After one suffers from acid dyspepsia, 
sour stomach, for months, and then finds 
the remedy is in getting the right kind of 
food, it is something to speak out about. 

A N. Y. lady and her young son had 
such an experience, and she wants others 
to know how to get relief. She writes: 

“For about fifteen months my little 
boy and myself had suffered with sour 
stomach. We were unable to retain much 
of anything we ate. 

“After suffering in this way for so long, 
I decided to consult a specialist in stom- 
ach diseases. Instead of prescribing drugs, 
he put us both on Grape-Nuts, and we began 
to improve immediately. 

“Tt was the key to a new life. I found 
we had been eating too much heavy food, 
which we could not digest. In a few weeks 
after commencing Grape-Nuts I was. able 
to do my housework. I wake in the morn- 
ing with a clear head and feel rested, and 
have no sour stomach, My boy sleeps well, 
and wakes with a laugh. 

“We have regained our lost weight, and 
continue to eat Grape-Nuts for both the 
morning and evening meals. We are well 
and happy, and owe it to Grape-Nuts.” 
‘There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read “The Road to Wellville,” 
in pkgs, 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are 
genuine, true, and full of human interest. 
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fire-fighting system has shown itself ef- 
fective that did not provide for ranger 
patrol. In the national forests we are 
meeting the proposition with a satisfac- 
tory system, although the number of men 
in the field is insignificant and the ran- 
gers’ districts are so large that~the fire 
risk is raised above the point of safety. 
The one secret of fighting fires is to dis- 
cover your fire as soon as possible, fight 
it as hard as you can, and refuse to leave 
it until the last ember is certainly dead. 
The reason for the wide-spread destruction 
by large fires this year was the indiffer- 
ence of the people to the smaller ones. 





The Next Secretary to the 
President 

















FRED W. CARPENTER 

THE Secretary of the next President 
of the United States will be, it is reported, 
Mr. Fred W. Carpenter, who is expected 
to succeed Mr. William Loeb, Jr., in the 
capacity which he has held at the White 
House during the present Administration. 
Mr. Carpenter has been Mr. Taft’s private 
secretary for many years. , 





A Raffle for a Seat in the 
House of Lords 


A sEAT in the House of Lords was raf- 
fled for with solemn ceremony for the 
first time in history in that Chamber on 
November 5. The participants were Lord 
Ashtown and Lord Farnham. 

When the Lord Chanceller had taken 
his seat on the woolsack the Clerk of the 
Crown and Hanaper, a grave Irish official, 
appeared at the Bar of the House. Out 
of all keeping with the historical char- 
acter of the scene, he was in ordinary 
twentieth-century morning coat. 

The Lord Chancellor rose from 
woolsack and asked him his message. 

He announced that he bore the writs 
for the election «f an Irish representa- 
tive peer to sit in that House in the room 
of the late Lord Rosse. Two Irish lords 
who had no seats there by hereditary 
right had received exactly the same num- 
ber of votes for the vacant seat. They 
were Lord Ashtown and Lord Farnham. 

Peers locked up with an air of puzzled 
interest. What was to be done? 

The Lord Chanceller soon settled the 
question. He rose and announced that 
such a contingency had been provided for 
in the Act of Union. That Act prescribed 
that in such a case the Clerk of the 
Parliaments should write the names of 
both peers on separate pieces of paper 
exactly alike in shape and size, and place 
them in a glass on the table, while the 
House was sitting, and draw out one 
therefrom. The peer whose name was 
drawn out would be the one elected. 

When these preliminaries had been ful- 
filled the Clerk of the Parliaments bent 
over the table and took up a glass. 
It was one of the vessels ordinarily used 
by peers for drinking-water, or such other 
liquor as they prefer, in the midst of long 
speeches—a glass goblet with a stem. 

The Clerk of the Parliaments drew out 
a slip. It bore the name of Lord Ash- 
town. 

The Lerd Chancellor then pronounced 
Lord Ashtown to have been duly elected 
a representative Irish peer to sit in the 
House of Lords, . : 
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THE FIGHT FOR PURE 
MILK 


(Continued from page 12.) 
of Health examinations of cows at dairies 
sending milk into New York showed that 
from twenty to forty per cent. have tuber- 


eculosis, and that Dr. Charles EK. North, 
bacteriologist of the Lederle laborato- 
ries, found the New Jersey record some- 


thing like thirty-three per cent., and that 
autopsies on children’s bodies in hospitals 
show the presence of tuberculosis in twen- 
ty per cent. of all cases under six years 
ot age, one can readily grasp the meaning 
‘i the raw-milk menace, to say nothing of 
other evils. There is no food so suscep- 
tible to contamination as milk, and germs 
fairly fly to the exposed fluid as the 
medium for their propagation. Fresh 
milk obtained under ordinary conditions, 
containing 5000 bacteria to the cubie cen- 
timeter, when kept at a temperature of 
90° F. will increase to 9000 per cubic 
centimeter in two hours, and in four 
hours to more than 14,000 per cubic cen- 
timeter. A few additional hours would 
bring the count up to hundreds of thou- 
sands, and in twenty-four hours the count 
would climb into the millions. On the 
other hand, the same milk held at a tem- 
perature of 38° F. would gain but a few 
hundred after twenty-four hours, showing 
conclusively that in a chilling tempera- 
ture the bacterial growth is greatly re- 
tarded. A retardant action, however, does 
not kill active disease bacilli, and the 
only remedy is in the pasteurizer. 

The complexities of the milk question 
are many and hard to cover by local health 
boards. Restrictions can be placed on 
milk in a city, while the source of sup- 
ply cannot be properly governed, as it is 
out of the jurisdiction of the consumer's 
territory. There should be a State law 
prohibiting the milking of cows in their 
barns or stalls, and the law should re- 
quire the washing of cows’ udders, help- 
ers’ -hands, and the sterilization of the 
milk-pails. There should be a_ separate 
milking-house in which the greatest pre- 
cautions are taken to eliminate dust, dirt, 
or flying particies by properly spraying 
the air half an hour before milking-time. 
This milking-house should be as_ seru- 
pulously clean as the ward in a hospital, 
and every safeguard thrown about the 
covered milking-pail to exclude all for- 
eign matter. Cow-barns, if properly 
cleaned and protected, should not be dis- 
ease-breeding harbors for a herd of good 


mileh cows. More rigid State laws en- 
foreing these features and others that 


are quite essential in the milk industry 
would control a large part of the trouble 
at the start. Then, further to safeguard 
the public health, all cities and towns 
should pattern their milk ordinances after 
those of Chicago, and require nothing but 
safe milk by certification or pasteuriza- 
tion. If the people in every city, town, 
and community would lend their hearty 
support to the local board of health so 
that in co-operation there would be 
strength, and the milk-dealer would have 
to meet requirements or suffer the penal- 
ty, the evils of impure milk would speed- 
ily be overcome. The time is here for the 
question of pure milk to be definitely set- 
tled once and for all, and every individual 
is interested in this matter, for it con- 
cerns not only his neighbor, but himself 
and his immediate family. 





The Cult of Cloves 


THE principal source of the world’s 


clove-supply is Zanzibar and the neigh- - 


boring island of Pemba, East Africa. 

The seeds are planted in long trenches 
and kept well watered, and in the course 
of forty days the shoots appear above 
the ground. They are carefully watered 
and looked after for two years, when they 
should be about three feet high. Then 
they are transplanted in rows about thirty 
feet apart and well watered until they 
become rooted. From that time on they 
require only ordinary care. 

In five or six years they come into 
bearing, when they are of the size of or- 


dinary pear trees, and very shapely. Then’ 


the young plantation is a pretty sight. 
The leaves of various shades of green 
tinged with red serve to set off the clus- 
ters of dull-red clove-buds. 

The limbs of the tree being very brittle, 
a peculiar four-sided ladder is used in 
gathering. As fast as the buds are col- 
lected they are spread in the sun until 
they assume a brownish color, when they 
are put into the storehouse ready for 
market. <A ten-year-old plantation should 
produce twenty pounds of cloves to the 
tree. Trees of twenty years frequently pro- 
duce upward of one hundred pounds each. 

Besides the buds the stems are gathered, 
and form an article of commerce, com- 
manding one-fifth the price of cloves and 
having about the same percentage of 
strength. To this is due the fact that 
ground cloves can be purchased in the 
home market at a lower price than whole 
cloves. 
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LIQUEUR i 


eres Ghartreu 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— Po 
This famous cordial, now made at Tar- i 
ragona, Spain, was for centuries distilled . 
by the Carthusian Monks (Péres_Char- j) 
treux) at the Monastery of La Grande 
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rN Chartreuse, France, and known through- i) 
ye out the world as Chartreuse. The above . 
/) cut represents the bottle and label em- 1) 
- ployed in_ the putting-up of the article YN 
rN since the Monks’ expulsion from France, /) 
MS and it is now known as Liqueur Péres iN 
/) Chartreux (the Monks, however, still 7) 
my -Tetain the right to use the old bottle. and = 7 
/) label as well), distilled by the same order ry 
woof Monks, who have securely guarded the . 
/) secret of its manufacture for hundreds i) 
yw of vears, taking it with them at the time . 
iN they left the Monastery of La Grande }? 
yy Chartreuse, and who, therefore, alone {» 
/) possess a knowledge of the elements of this 9 
Ms delicious nectar. No liqueur associated fe 
/) with the name of the Carthusian Monks j 
+ (Péres Chartreux) and made since their . 
NM expulsion from France is genuine except rN 
wn that made by them at Tarragona, Spain. . 
rN At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes, 
y satjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 4. 
NM Sole Agents for United States. i) 
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LEGAL AND ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE TOBACCO DECISION 
By Howard Schenck Mott | 


OW strange appear the workings of 
the investor’s mind under conditions 
of enthusiastic stimulation can be 


Or 














Eel readily appreciated by the slight 
attention paid by the financial mar- 

( kets in the second week of this 

I month to a legal decision of the 

5 most far-reaching importance. The 


“decision referred to is that handed 
down on November 7 by the United States Circuit 
Court for the Southern District of New York in the 
case of the United States of America vs. the American 
Tobacco Company et al., commonly ‘known as_ the 
“ Tobacco Case.” 

The United States government instituted this suit 
a year ago, under the Federal statute of July 2, 1890, 
known as the “Sherman Anti-Trust Act.” This law 
was passed in pursuance of the power vested in Con- 
gress by Section 8, Article 1, of the Constitution of 
the United States, which prescribes that “ Congress 
shall have power to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations and among the several States and with the 
Indian tribes.” The basic popular and _ legislative 
view of economies which brought about its enactment 
will be found in the statement that has become the 
slogan of trust-busters everywhere, that “ competition 
is the life of trade.” The Anti-Trust Act specifically 
provides, therefore, that “ every-contract, combination 
in the form of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy in 
restraint of trade or commerce among the several 
States, or with foreign nations, is hereby declared to 
be illegal.” . 

Interpreting this statute a great many important 
cases have been decided by the United States Supreme 
Court, the most famous of which are the Trans- 
Missouri Freight Association, the Addyston Pipe and 
Steel, and the Northern Securities cases. The general 
propositions underlying every one of these decisions 
are, first, that the people of the United States have 
determined, through the action of their highest legis- 
lative body, that the freest form of competition makes 
the maximum volume of trade and commerce, and, 
second, that restraint or restriction of competition, 
therefore, no matter what form it may assume, 
reasonable or unreasonable, diminishes trade and com- 
merce and is illegal. In the light of these general 
propositions, Justice Harlan, who wrote the prevailing 
opinion in the Northern Securities case, said: “ that 
although the act of Congress known as the Anti-Trust 
Act has no reference to the mere manufacture or pro- 
duction of articles or commodities within the limits of 
the several States, it does embrace and declare to be 
illegal every contract, combination, or conspiracy, in 
whatever form, of whatever nature, and whoever may 
be parties to it, which directly and necessarily oper- 
ates in restraint of trade or commerce among the 
several States, or with foreign nations.” 

In the dissenting opinion in the Northern Securities 
case, Justice Holmes said: “Great cases, like hard 
cases, make bad law. For great cases are called great, 
not by reason of their real importance in shaping the 
law of the future, but because of some accident of 
immediate overwhelming interest which appeals to 
the feelings and distorts the judgment. These imme- 
diate interests exercise a kind of hydraulic’ pressure 
which makes what previously was clear seem doubtful, 
and before which even well-settled principles of law 
will bend. What we have to do in this case is to find 
the meaning of some not very difficult words.” The 
meaning of the word “commerce” is the rock upon 
which judicial reasoning has split, but the prevailing 
definition of the Federal courts gives it the widest pos- 
sible significance. Upon how frail a foundation do 
our economic activities rest! 

It would seem that the decision of the Circuit Court 
in the Tobacco Case should have been almost a fore- 


THE DAGGER THAT KILLED RIZZIO 


gone conclusion. There can be no doubt that the 
American Tobacco Company is the dominating factor 
in the tobacco trade, that it has destroyed much com- 
petition, and that.its business is interstate in charac- 
ter. Indeed, Judge Lacombe in writing the prevailing 
opinion says: “ That declaration [the section of the 
Anti-Trust Act already quoted], ambiguous when en- 
acted, is, as the writer conceives, no longer open to 
construction in the inferior Federal courts.” It is 
true, he continues: “As thus-construed [by the Su- 
preme Court], the statute is revolutionary,” but he 
does not imply that the construction is incorrect. He 
does, however, make the rather surprising comment 
that Congress in passing the Anti-Trust Act had re- 
sponded to a popular prejudice against large aggrega- 
tions of capital which restrained competition, and 
that “it intended to secure such competition against 
the operation of natural laws.” What are natural 
laws? Have we not just seen that popular opinion re- 
flected in legislative enactment in 1890 decided that 
free competition constituted one of the natural laws 
of trade? Do natural, or economic, laws change every 


‘decade or two? If they do, should not our statute 


law be changed to conform therewith? If they do 
not—if the natural laws of to-day existed in 1890— 
will not any human attempt to override them by 
statute prove utterly vain and ineffective? 

These are questions that every one will answer ac- 
cording to his conceptions of the natural development 
of industry. Judge Lacombe evidently entertains very 
definite ideas of what constitute natural laws, and 
takes the opportunity to express his economic views. 
He says: “ The Act may be termed revolutionary, be- 
cause before its passage the courts had recognized a 
‘restraint of trade’ which was held not to be unfair, 


but permissible, although it operated in some measure. 


to restrict competition. By insensible degrees, under 
the operation of many causes, business, manufactur- 
ing and trading alike, have more and more developed 
a tendency toward larger and larger aggregations of 
capital and more extensive combinations of individual 
enterprise. It is contended that, under existing con- 
ditions, in that way only can production be increased 
and cheapened, new markets opened and developed, 
stability in reasonable prices secured, and industrial 
progress assured. But every aggregation of indi- 
viduals or corporations, formerly independent, imme- 
diately upon its formation terminates an existing 
competition, whether or not some other competition 
may subsequently arise. The Act, as above construed, 
prohibits every contract or combination in restraint of 
competition. Size is not made the test. Two indi- 
viduals who have been driving rival express wagons 
between villages in two contiguous States, who enter 
into a combination to join forces and operate a single 
line, restrain an existing competition, and it would 
seem to make little difference whether they make such 
combination more effective by forming a partnership 
or not.” 

Is a partnership of two individuals, then, a restraint 
of trade? If so, is not a corporation with several 
persons in the same line of business as stockholders a 
still more grievous restraint of trade? And what 
about any large corporation that does a volume of 
business which, if that corporation did not exist, 
would be done by a great number of individuals or 
smaller corporations? Where should the line be 
drawn? Such reasoning reduces the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act to an utter absurdity, because it makes of 
that law an indictment and a conviction of the cor- 
porate form of doing business. Probably few people 
will care to deny the statement that the association of 
brains, capital, and enterprise involved in the cor- 
porate method of doing business has proved to be a 
dominating factor in the progress of civilization. 

Does the reduction of competition through combina- 


tions of capital as a matter of fact actually restrain 
trade or commerce in the sense of diminishing its 
volume? Judge Lacombe says that during the exist- 
ence of the American Tobacco Company the price of 
leaf tobaceo—the raw material—except for one brief 
period of abnormal conditions, has steadily increased 
until it has nearly doubled, while at the same time 
150,000 additional acres have been devoted to tobacco 
crops, and the consumption of the leaf has greatly 
increased. “ Through the enterprise of the defendant, 
and at large expense, new markets have been opened 
or developed in India, China, and elsewhere.” He 
might have added that the American Tobacco Com- 
pany was so successful in its efforts to secure the 
trade of Japan that the government was forced to take 
over the industry. Surely the American TobaccotCom- 
pany is an illustration, not that the reduction of com- 
petition has diminished the volume of trade and com- 
merce, but that it has increased trade and commerce. 
Whence comes the restraint? 

According to Meyer Jacobstein, in his work “ The 
Tobacco Industry in the United States,” which is one 
of the Columbia University studies in history, eco- 
nomics, and public law, and the most exhaustive and 
authoritative treatise on the subject, the great success 
of the Tobacco Trust has not been due to discrimi- 
natory transportation rates or monopolistic control of 
the supply of the raw material as with the Standard 
Oil Company and the United States Steel Corporation. 
Neither has it enjoyed with respect to the marketing 
and sale of its goods any resources or privileges de- 
nied, legally or politically, to its competitors. “In a 
word, the Tobacco Trust stands forth as a conspicuous 
example of that type of industrial combination which 
owes merely: to the magnitude of its working capital 
those advantages’ in production and distribution which 
enable it to crush its competitors until it is in pos- 
session of a large part of the entire market.” It is 
true that, according to the same authority and ac- 
cording also to public knowledge, the American To- 
bacco Company has used very freely what are ordi- 
narily regarded as unfair methods of competition, de- 


irived primarily from its ability to attract trade by 


low prices longer than can its smaller rivals whose 
capital is not so large. 

No doubt some legal way should and will be found 
to restrain unfair methods of competition. But the 
country must face facts. One of these facts assuredly 
is that combination in industry, bringing with it a 
lessening of wasteful competition, improvement, and 
economy in production and distribution, and an actual 
increase in the volume of trade and commerce, has 
come to stay, for the very simple reason that com- 
bination, and not competition, represents the evolu- 
tion of industry in accordance with economic laws— 
because, in a word, combination in industry has been 
demonstrated to be socially efficient. It represents 
in the last analysis a form of that co-operation for 
which Judge Gary pleaded in his address before the 
British Iron and Steel Institute early in September. 

The Sherman Anti-Trust Act is a travesty on intelli- 
gent economic legislation. It should never have been 
enacted, and the sooner an intelligent public opinion 
permits and demands its repeal the better for the 
future progress of the country. It is based upon 
principles as false in economics as in common law. 
That the nation should regulate the trusts in con- 
formity with the natural laws of trade, for its own 
protection, probably will be found necessary; but 
along any other lines it will prove not only wasted 
effort, but destructive of the material well-being of 
the community. The limitations to power prescribed 
by the Constitution no doubt present unusual difficul- 
ties, but intelligent economic legislation on this sub- 
ject could not well stretch that elastic instrument 
more violently than does the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 
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The dagger with which Rizzio, favorite of Mary Stuart, 
is said to have been slain, has been sold in London 


This aeroplane, designed to carry two persons, and to be run by a 
gasoline motor and a two-bladed propeller, is as wide as a city street 
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The Most Secluded Potentate in 
the World 


By HENRI OLIVIER 


Tue most secluded potentate in the 
world, the Dalai-Lama of Thibet, arrived 
in Peking recently, with a suite of several 
thousand Thibetans, after a four years’ 
journey. 

; The Dalai-Lama, who is head of the 
Northern Buddhist Church—distinect from 
the Buddhism of Ceylon—fled from his 
official residence at Lhasa when that city 
was captured by the English expedition 
under Colonel Younghusband nearly five 


impeded progress. Over five hundred cam- 
els were provided by the imperial govern- 
ment for the transportation of the La- 
ma’s effects. Occasionally one of these 
animals would rend the air with a weird 
and piercing shriek, or would kick vi- 
ciously at some offending Thibetan. And 
this unexpected musical number on the 
programme, as well as the gymnastic 
feat, contributed greatly to the entertain- 





ment of the open-air audience. 





























The Dalai-Lama being carried to his pavilion in a 
sedan-chair. The Peking wall is in the background 


years ago, and has been wandering ever 
since through North China, quartering 
his immense retinue upon the towns and 
villages, an unwelcome but awe-inspiring 
visitor. 

In anticipation of his arrival in Peking, 
great preparations were made for his 
accommodation at the Yellow Temple, 
which is situated a mile or so to the north 
of the city wall. On the day of his ar- 
rival, September 28, the vicinity of the 
Peking-Hankow railway station presented 
a scene of great animation. A special 
pavilion had been built where the Chinese 
officials were to receive him and obtain 
his blessing. A regiment of Chinese in- 
fantry and band were on parade, while 
crowds of Chinese, interspersed with for- 
eigners of all nationalities, swarmed the 
streets, the city wall, and even the near- 
by house-tops. The all-pervading snap- 
shotters were perched here and there at 
the best vantage-points, alert and eager 
to secure a lasting impression of the 
unique personage, whose coming was an 
event of unprecedented importance in 
Peking. No expectant throng awaiting a 
Mardi-Gras procession, no passing of the 
funeral cortége of royalty, could have 
heen of greater interest. 

The Dalai-Lama was not scheduled to 
arrive until 1:30 p.M., but by ten o’clock 
in the morning a large body of his suite 
made their appearance, bewildered and 
open-mouthed, it being their first experi- 
cnee with a railway, and the few hours 
preceding having been filled with sights 
novel to them. They scattered about in 
groups, some looking in the freight-cars 
for their horses and some for their bag- 
gage. They formed a most picturesque 
coup Weel, being dressed in red, saffron, 
and purple loose-fitting garments, with 
wonderful hats and turquoise earrings 
two and a half inches long. Many 
were leading ponies caparisoned in col- 
ors still more brilliant than their own 
garb. 

The complete pandemonium accompany- 
ing the unloading of their belongings, 
their guttural shouts and imprecations, 
their sinister facial expressions, the het- 
erogeneous movements of their arms and 
legs, filled the onlookers with delight. 
They would take a freight-car by assault, 
just as they would have attacked a for- 
tress of the Middle Ages, and after much 
scrambling and ransacking would emerge 
victoriously with dirty bundles tied up 
in goat-skins. These each carried to 
some companion, who kept vigilant watch 
over it. Storming another yan, they 
would again make a triumphal return, 
bearing boxes lined with camel-skin and 
roped with camel’s hair. After grouping 
their possessions together, there was a 
wild and confused loading on to camels, 





and then they went off with more or less 


A little farther away the musicians 
were rehearsing for the afternoon proces- 
sion. Mounted on their Thibetan ponies, 
the drummer beating away on the double 
drum, and the pipers piping out discords, 
they were a peculiar band to look upon. 
As they were dressed exactly the same 
as all the other Thibetans around, it 
was a strange surprise to find out later 
that these musicians were women. 

Self-preservation and self-dignity were 
shown in striking contrast, the fright- 
ened Thibetans beating a hasty retreat 
when followed by the persistent and ubi- 
quitous camera fiends. One old Lama 
priest consented to pose for me only after 
I had assured him by repeated and em- 
phatic gestures (the Thibetans do not 
speak Chinese) that I would not shoot 
him. One young fellow was so paralyzed 
with fear when I pointed my camera at 
him that I caught him in the act of 
stiffening, so to speak. 

The excitement had fairly subsided by 
one o’clock, and with the arrival of the 
Chinese dignitaries the Chinese regiment 
and band lined up in excellent order. 
The train was on time. After the em- 
broidered yellow silk chair of the Dalai- 
Lama had been hoisted out of a freight- 
ear and carried to his coach, the high 
Thibetan functionaries alighted and hast- 
ened to assist the pontiff in his rapid 
transfer to a more familiar style of loco- 
motion. 

The Dalai-Lama appears to be nearer 
forty years of age than thirty, has a 


| receding forehead, angular face, a thin, 


dark mustache, and wore sun-glasses. 
He was only visible for a few seconds and 
seemed rather frightened as he came out. 
He gave a hasty look and greeting to the 
official delegated to give him the first 
welcome, was shuffled into the sedan-chair, 
and carried to the pavilion. He remained 
there just long enough to receive greet- 
ings and give his blessing to the assem- 
bled Chinese officials. He was then quick- 
ly thrust into his chair again, and hur- 
ried off to the imperial palace, surrounded 
by a large Thibetan and Chinese escort, 
the brass hats worn by the former glit- 
tering in the sunlight. A reception was 
arranged for him at the Lama temple in 
the northern part of the city, and from 
there he was taken to his quarters, un- 
doubtedly very much relieved to get there 
alive. 

How long he will remain in Peking is 
not known. It is said that he costs the 
imperial treasury five thousand taels a 
day (a tael is about eighty-five cents). An 
appropriation of no less than four hun- 
dred thousand taels has been made for his 
sojourn in Peking. 

It will be interesting to watch the devel- 
opment of this Asiatic conflict between 
church and state. 
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CanyOm arizona 
and the Yosemite 


have no equal the wide world over. 
American Rockies surpass the Alps. 

In cost, accessibility, travel facilities and scenic 
marvels Southwestern America is especially inviting 
to the experienced traveler. 

Doyouseek antiquities ? Visit 
the prehistoric cliff dwellings of 
New Mexico and Arizona. 

Are you interested in things 
unique? Spend a day at the 
Petrified Forest, in Arizona. 

And do you wish to see the 
biggest and most beautiful sight 
on earth? Visit the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona. 

A superb train, the 


California Limited 


carries you to the Grand 
Canyon in comfort on the 
Santa Fe. New equipment 
this season. 


The 


The Grand Canyon side tour, 
if taken en route to sunny Cali- 
fornia, means only $6.50 
extra for railroad fare, 
and fromtwo to five days 
added to your itinerary. 
El Tovar Hotel, under 
management of Fred Harvey, 
provides highest-class accommoda- 
tions at reasonable rates; it’s like a 
country club. 

Please write to-day for our booklets -— 
“Titan of Chasms” and ‘‘ El Tovar’’; also 
‘* Yosemite” folder. They tell the story in detail and will 
interest you. 


W. J. Black, Pass. Traffic Mgr., A. T. & S. F. Ry. System, 
1118-Z Railway Exchange, Chicago 
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The Chemistry of 
Commerce 


By ROBERT KENNEDY DUNCAN 
Author of “The New Knowledge” 


The Chemistry of Commerce is a graphic 
narrative of the wonderful work of applied 
chemistry in the industrial world to-day 
It affords an engrossing story of the in- 
vention and manufacture of commodities 
that are close to the business or home 
interests of each one of us. It is packed 
with information upon such topics as the 
making of artificial rubies and diamonds, 
of non-breakable Welsbach mantles, of the 
distillation of perfumes in quantities Suf- 
ficient to'float a frigate, of the coloring of 
glass, of the engineering feats accomplish- 
ed by high temperatures, the preparation 
of drugs like camphor and quinine, the 
extraordinary future of industrial alcohol. 
Professor Duncan—himself a student of 
science and a practical chemist—spent a 
long time of study abroad and secured his 
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(Continued from page 23.) 
Murphy explain that (Queenstown was around the 
corner to the south, and it was to Queenstown that 
they were bound. Their dissatisfaction grew, and at 
dinner-time lifted them above the weakening influence 
of the “ sign language.” 

They had never taken account of the days when meat 
was due, ascribing the fixed hiatuses to the unkind- 
ness of the Chinese cook; and when they mustered at 
the galley door at noon and the cook handed them a 
huge pan of bean soup they raged at him, incoherently, 
Lut vehemently. 

“ Whaur’s th’ maite—the mate? Giv’s the mate, ye 
haythen! giv’s the mate, domyersool!” 

The cook shrank back before their gleaming eyes and 
threatening fists, and they crowded into the galley, 
where, as fate determined, the mild little steward was 
gathering up the cabin dinner. He seized his brick. 

“Now, here, you men,” he said, bravely, “ you 
get right out of this galley. Do you hear?” And he 
waved his brick threateningly. 

“Whaur’s the mate?  Giv’s the mate, ye man- 
killers.” 

“The mate is aft. You know that well as I do. 
Go right out of this galley.” 

“ Whaur’s the mate?” 

“ Aft in the cabin, I told you. Get out of here.” 

Even now things might have been well, for a few of 
them showed a willingness to go aft for the “ mate.” 
But the men of the other county came to the other 
galley door, and, menaced from both sides, the steward 
unwisely threw his brick. It struck the head of the 
foremost Irishman (it was the man on his wedding 
trip) and almost knocked him down. The cook fran- 
tically followed suit, and carnage began. The two 
gangs crowded into the narrow apartment, and the 
cook and steward soon went underfoot before the 
shower of fist-blows and kicks. They would assuredly 
have been injured in the mélée had not a Limerick 
face approached too temptingly close to a Galway fist 
and diverted the storm. In utter fear of death the 
two crawled to the stove and pried up a couple of 
bricks while the rival factions fought each other. 
But their action was observed, and with whoops and 
eaths the combatants armed themselves, while the 
cook and steward crawled under the galley table for 
safety. 

Che captain and first mate were in the cabin, wait- 
ing for their dinner. The second mate was near the 
wheel, admonishing the Irish helmsman, as he dared, 
in the way of better steering “ by-the-wind.” Hen- 
nesey was in the port forecastle, just turning out 
after his forenoon watch below, and Murphy was 
amidships; but the sound of oaths, shrieks of rage 
and pain, and the incessant hammering of bricks upon 
the bulkheads and the pots and pans of the galley 
brought all to the scene, the captain and mates with 
their pistols. : 

“Hold on, Captain,” said Murphy; “don’t shoot 
any wan. Just let ‘em fight it out; then they’ll be 
more tractable.” 

This seemed reasonable, and the group watched from 
the main-hatch. There was a steady flight of bricks 
out through each galley door, some impacting upon 
the rails and falling to the deck, others going over- 
board. Occasionally an Irishman would reel out in 
company with the brick that had impelled him; but, 
after crawling around on all-fours for a moment, he 
would go back with a brick gleaned from the deck. 
_At last, however, one came out with a little more mo- 
mentum than usual—enough to carry him over to the 
rail: and from this point of view he could see the 
group at the hatch. He glared at them from under 
his tousled hair, then uttered a war-whoop. 

* Ki-hei-ee, in thaur!” he yelled, “ quit ver foolin’ 
an’ e’m’an out. Here be the bloody murders, the 
man-killers, the domned sons uv a landlord. C’m’an 
out, ve divils.” 

They heard, and they came, from both doors, with 
bloody faces and blackened eyes, and, seeing the cap- 


SHOVELS AND BRICKS 


tain and his aids, charged as one man. In vain Mur- 
phy’s poised brick and Hennesey’s persuasive voice. 
In vain the levelled pistols of the captain and mates 
and their thundering orders to stop or be shot down. 
There came a volley of bricks, and the captain’s pistol 
was knocked from his hand, while a second brick, 
striking him on the head, robbed him of sense and 
volition. Each of the mates fired his pistol once, but 
not again; the bullets flew wide, and the firearms 
were twisted from their hands, while they were tripped 
up, struck, and kicked about until helpless to rise or 
resist. Hennesey and Murphy were also borne to the 
deck and punished. Some might have been killed had 
not one inspired Celt given voice to an original idea. 

“Lock ‘em up!” he shouted. ‘ Lock ’em up in the 
kitchen, an’ nail the dures on thim!” 

They joyously accepted the suggestion. The four 
weak and stricken conscious men were dragged or 
shoved into the galley by some, while others lifted 
the unconscious captain after them. Then the doors 
were closed, and soon they heard the hammering of 
nails over the jangle of voices. Then the jangle 
of voices took on a new and distinct note of 
unanimity. 

“Turn the boat, Denny,” they shouted to the man 
at the wheel. “Turn the boat around. We’ll go 
home in sphite o’ thim, the vilyuns.” 

Their footfalls sounded fainter and fainter as they 
rushed aft; and Murphy picked himself up from the 
floor, now almost denuded of its brick paving. 

“For the love of Gawd,” he groaned, wiping the 
blood from his eyes, “ are they goin’ totbeach her in 
this gale?” 

The galley was lighted by two large deadlights, one 
each side, too small to crawl through, but large’eiough 
for a man’s head. Murphy reached his head tlireygh 
one <of ‘them and looked aft. They had surrounded the» 
wheel, ‘and their war-cries were audible. As many 
as six were handling the spokes, and the big ship was 
squaring away before the wind, heading for that dim 
spot of blue in the murk and smoke to leeward. 
Murphy could see it when the ship. pitched into a 
hollow—about forty miles away. 

“ And us locked up like rats in a trap,” he muttered. 
“She'll strike in four hours, and Gawd help us all 
if we can’t git out of here.” 

3ut there was no getting out, and they made the 
best of ‘it. The cook and steward emerged from be- 
neath the table, and made more or less frivolous com- 
ments on the condition of the galley and the ruin of 
the dinner, until silenced by the irate Murphy. The 
two mates took their hands from their aching heads 
and showed interest in life; and in time Captain 
Williams came to his senses and sat up on the floor, 
smeared with bean soup and cluttered with dented pots, 
pans, and stove-fittings. He was told the situation, 
and wisely accepted it; for nothing could be done. 

And from aft came to their ears the joyous whoops 
of the homeward-bound men, close to their native land 
and anxious to get to it by the shortest route. Murphy 
oceasionally looked out at them; they were all near 
the wheel, cursing and berating those handling the 
spokes, and being cursed in return. But they were 
not quarrelling. 

“Me brother Mike was right,’ muttered Murphy, 
as he drew his head in after a look at them. “ They’ve 
forgotten their dinner. They’d rather fight than ate, 
but rather wark than fight.” 

The big, light ship, even with upper canvas gone 
and the yards braced to port, was skimming along 
over the heaving seas at a ten-knot rate, and Murphy’s 
occasional glimpses of that growing landfall showed 
him details of rock and wood and red sandy soil that 
bespoke a steep beach and a rocky bottom. The air 
was full of spume and the gale whistled dismally 
through the rigging with a sound very much like that 
of Murphy’s big base-burner in his Front Street 
boarding-house, when the chill wintry winds whistled 
over the housetops. He wondered if he would ever 
return. 





“God help us, Skipper,” he said, solemnly, “ if we 
don’t strike at high tide. For at low tide we'll go to 
pieces an’ be drowned as the water rises.” 

“| looked it up this morning,” said the captain, 
painfully; for he was still dazed from the effects of 
the brick. “It is high tide on this coast at four this 
afternoon.” : 

* All to the good, as far as our lives are consarned,” 
said Murphy; “* and mebbe for your ship, Skipper. It ’Il 
be hard to salve her, of course; but she won’t git the 
poundin’ she’d get at low-water mark.” 

“JT don’t care. It’s a matter for the underwriters. 
Don’t bother me. I may kill you, Murphy, and your 
man Hennesey, some day, but not now. I’m too sick.” 

They waited in silence until the crash came—a 
sickening sound of riven timbers and snapping wire 
rope. Then, from the sudden stopping of the ship, 
there came a heightening and a strengthening of the 
song of the wind in the rigging, and the thumping of 
upper spars, jolted clear of their fastenings by the 
shock. Looking out, Murphy saw that the topgallant- 
masts, with their yards, were hanging by their gear, 
threatening to fall at any heave of the ship on her 
rocky bed. And he saw that the beach was not a 
hundred yards distant. Also, that the crew was flock- 
ing forward. 

“Let us out of here,” he called, as they came within 
hearing. ‘‘ What more do ye want, ye bog-trotters? 
Ye’ve wrecked the man’s boat, but d’ye want to kill 
us.” 

“Vis,” they chorused. “ Why not, ye divils? Ye’ve 
nearly killed us all, dom yez. No mate, no whuskey, 
no money. Tell us the road to Galway.” 

“ An’ the road to Limerick,” said another. “ An’ 
whin do we git paid aff.” 

“T’ll have ye in jail, ye hyeenas,” said Murphy. 
“That’s yer pay, and that’s the road to Galway and 
Limerick. Wait till the coast guard comes along. 
They'll git ye.” 

He drew back to avoid a brick that threatened to 
enter the -deadlight, and the conversation ended. 

Meanwhile the ship was slowly swinging around 
broadside to the beach. She was too high out of water 
for the seas to board her, though they pounded her 
weather side with deafening noise, and with each 
impact she was lifted shoreward a few feet more. 
Finally the crashings ceased, and they knew that, with 
water in the hold, she had gone as high as the seas 
could drive her. Then, with the going down of the 
tide, the heavy poundings of the sea grew less and 
the voices of the crew on the forecastle deck more 
audible. 

“Can we make it in three jumps, Terrence?” they 
heard. 

“No, ye fule. The wather’s goin’ down. Howld yer 
whist.” : 

Murphy, looking out through the deadlight, could 
see nothing of the water bei#en the ship and the 
beach; but far down to the south he discerned a team 
of horses dragging a wagon holding a boat, and this 
he explained to the skipper. 

“The coast guard,” explained the latter. “God 
grant that they get here before that bunch gets away. 
English law is severe upon mutineers.” 

But in this Captain Williams was doomed to dis- 
appointment. The coast guard arrived in time and 
released them. But before this each man of the twenty- 
four had passed before the open deadlight, derided and 
jeered the unlucky prisoners, called them unprintable 
names, and slid down the side on a rope to dry land. 

Murphy looked at them climbing the hills inland, 
their whoops and yells coming back to him like peans 
of victory. 

“ And what county do ye think this is, Skipper?” he 
asked. 

“The county of Cork, of course,” answered the cap- 
tain. 

“Well,” said Murphy, “an enemy’s country. We'll 
hope that the county o’ Cork ‘Il take care o’ thim. 
They’re beyand you and me and Hennesey, Skipper.” 
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Miss Fox, who chained herself to 
the grille in the House of Commons 














Miss Douglas Smith (in front) and Miss Joachim participating in the ladies’ equestrian parade 
through the streets of London in advertisement of a suffragette meeting in the Albert Hall 
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The Bathtub 


in which Marat was Murdered 

















The Grévin Museum’s exhibit of the bathtub in 
which Marat was murdered by Charlotte Corday 


Tue celebrated bathtub in which Jean 
Paul Marat, the great radical leader of 
the French Revolution, was stabbed to 
death by Charlotte Corday has finally 
received a place in the Grévin Museum 
at Paris. It has often been offered for 
sale at curio-shops and passed through 
many hands, but its last owner, the curé 
of Sargean, sold it to the museum for 
3000 franes. 

This bath is in the shape of a huge 
shoe and was entered at a small uncov- 
ered portion of the top which would have 
fitted round a giant’s ankle, had he de- 
sired such foot-gear. It must have been 
uncomfortable for bathing purposes, be- 
cause the tub is too short for one to 
stretch out at full length and the head 
and shoulders would necessarily project. 


Probably this was not a disadvantage, and 
Marat may have penned some of his vio- 
lent attacks upon the Girondists while 
sitting in this bathtub, for there are two 
hooks on the rim for supporting a desk 
and a copper seat is fastened to the side. 
The heating apparatus was placed beneath 
this stool, and doubtless the “ martyr of 
the people” spent many a pleasant half- 


hour in his combination bath and edi-' 


torial chair. 

Over the tub may be seen the key of 
Marat’s bathroom framed with a plan of 
the scene of the assassination; on the 
ground is a print of the time portraying 
Charlotte Corday’s attack upon Marat. 
The bathtub has been used at various 
times in theatrical performances in 
Paris. 





Machines with Brains 


Sucn marvels. ameré-present-day me- 
chanical wonders as adding-machines, 
magazine-folders, and the railway-ticket 
printing-machines may be described not 
inaptly as “ machines ‘with brains.” 

Every one is more or less familiar with 
the wonderful feats accomplished by the 
calculating-machines. It would be difficult 
to imagine a more extraordinary prod- 
uct of human ingenuity than this little 
device that solves the most formidable 
arithmetical problems by a few turns of 
: handle and pushes of a slide. Ask it 

‘divide 877,406 by 609, and by a 
manipulaston which any child can perform 
it will give one the correct answer in a 
few moments. Indeed, this little machine 
will undertake almost any calculation, 
from additions running up to millions to 
the ascertainment of cube and square roots. 

One kind will: solve the most laborious 
of arithmetical problems, and will work 
out results even to fifteen places of deci- 
nals. 

At the mints are machines of almost 
human intelligence that weigh coins. In 
one of these machines there may be seen 
what resembles a small brass box no 
larger than the pendulum’ of an eight- 
day clock. The coins that are to be 
tested drop from a tube on to the balance, 
and according as the coin is. full weight or 
light it is struck by one of two little 
hammers into its proper receiver, the 
coins being weighed and their fate thus 
automatically decided at the rate of forty 
per minute. But the operation does not 
end here. With swift and infallible move- 
ments the machine consigns the coins each 
to one of three receptacles, one for those 
that are too heavy, another for those too 
light, and the third for those of proper 
weight. 

There exist folding-machines that fold 
within the course of an hour thousands 
of magazines, place each in a gummed 
wrapper, address it to the person for 
whom it is intended, and deposit it in 
the proper sack, of which there are many, 
for its postal destination. Another ma- 
chine of this character, which is about 
the size of a typewriter, cleverly licks, 
closes, and affixes stamps to envelopes 
at the rate of several thousand an hour, 
at the same time making an exact record 
of the number of stamps | used. 

“ Alimost superhuman,” is an expres- 
sion that has been employed with regard 
to the machine for printing and number- 
ing consecutively railroad tickets. The 
blank tickets are placed in columns in a 
horizontal tube or spout, and with mar- 
vellous rapidity the bottom ticket of the 
pile is pushed out, printed, and receives 
its proper number, until in an incredibly 
short time the pile of hundreds or thou- 
sands of tickets is exhausted. The un- 





canny feature of this machine is that, 
if a single blank ticket be faulty in any 
way, if the tiniest piece of it has been 
torn off, for instance, the moment the 
turn of that ticket arrives for printing, 
the machine stops short, and nothing will 
induce it to resume work until the imper- 
fect blank shall have been removed. 





An Innovation in Roads 


Durine the last few years much inter- 
est has been taken in the crusade for 
good roads, and in many parts of the 
country model stretches of highway have 
been constructed by “ good roads” com- 
missions to serve as examples to the na- 
tives of each locality. Much valuable in- 
struction has been imparted in this man- 
ner, but apparently no plan discovered for 
overcoming the difficulties of road-build- 
ing in a sandy soil. It remained for a 
Minnesota man to adopt a new method of 
construction suitable to such a condition. 

Mr. George W. Cooley, State Highway 
Engineer of Minnesota, has. designed a 
road that is serviceable in spite of a 
sandy foundation. A section of his new 
construction is located at Cambridge, in 
Isanti County. In this district there 
is nothing but sand for a top soil, and 
it is impossible to preserve a road without 
adding some other material. Mr. Cooley 
finally decided that sawdust was the com- 
ponent necessary, and a four-inch layer 
of this was raked into a stretch of 
road which had been carefully graded. 
Passing teams thoroughly ground together 
this mixture, and whenever ruts were worn. 
into the surface they were filled with fresh 
sawdust. The fine particles of wood grad- 
ually rot. forming a heavy loam with the 
sand, and the result is a firm roadbed 
suitable to all ordinary traffic. 





Time, to the Hundredth of 
a Second 


Or the many new devices that modern 
invention has recently given to the world, 
perhaps there is no more ingenious con- 
trivance than the electrical chronometer, 
the product of a Parisian brain, by means 
of which an automobile race ean be timed 
even to the one-hundredth of a second. 

One of these instruments is placed at 
the starting-point of the race and another 
at the finish, the two being connected by 
a charged wire. When the start has been 
made a current of electricity is immedi- 
ately sent through the line, which deflects 
a needle, making a dot upon a paper on a 
revolving drum. At the finish another 
dot is made upon the paper; the exact 
time may then be discovered by means of 
the seale which connects these markings. 
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Recuperation 


All and more are to be had on the grand 74-day 
CRUISE of the magnificent steamship 


GROSSER KURFUERST 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 


to the Mediterranean, Orient, Egypt and 
Holy Land, from New York, Feb. 11, 1909. 

Cost $350 and upward, including port expenses, 
Write for illustrated booklet. 


OELRICHS & CO., General Agents 
5 Broadway, New York 
OR ANY LOCAL AGENTS IN YOUR CITY 














WINTER CRUISES 
UMMER LANDS 


Every cruise,;«pecial trip or tour, 
advertised by the 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


represents in the fullest sense 


Perfection in Travel 


Ever since 1889, when pleasure cruises be- 
came a feature of the Company’s service, 
it has been our constant endeavor to offer the 
most attractive and varied itineraries—planned 
with the greatest care and successfully con- 
ducted as a result of our extensive experience. 
Die 2g the coming winter we have scheduled 
a large number of cruises and trips lasting 
from one week to three months or more, meet- 
ing avery, ossible demand and suiting eyery 
purse. ey ag = Mediterranean, 
the Giaaee the H Land, the Adri- 
atic, Egypt and he tee the West In- 
dies, Venezuela, Panama Canal, South 
and Central America. 
These cruises are made by large and 
steady vessels of the most modern 
type. Ask for our illustrated booklet 
and compare our itineraries, advan- 
tages and prices before deciding your 
winter plans. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


Hamburg-American Building 
Pg Broadway, New ark. 
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INVESTORS READ 


The Wall Street Journal 


$1 monthly; $12 yearly. Sample on request. 
DOW, JONES & CO., ee 
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A ‘BOOK OF 
INTEREST 


PERMANENT 
AND VALUE 


Decisive Battles 
of the Law 


By Frederick Trevor Hill 


This is a book portraying those great legal 
contests of national importance which have 
proved to be of the deepest significance in 
the history of.our country. Mr. Hill writes 


throughout with fairness, brilliancy, and 
good judgment, with the eminent impar- 
tiality which becomes him as a lawyer. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges, 
Gilt Top. $2.25 net. 
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Purple and Homespun 


A Novel of Politics and Love 
By Samuel M. Gardenhire 
Author of ‘‘ Lux Crucis” 


Cloth, Post 8vo. 
Price, $1.50 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
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Is ABottled Delight 


A cherry or an olive isn’t the 
sign of a good cocktail. Most 
mixed-at-the-bar concoctions lack 
the one element that makes the 
drink enjoyable—absolute unifor- 
mity of proportion. 

CLusB COCKTAI 

cocktails Sabie Shere Elled te 

measure, always uniform, alwaysright. 


Martini (gin base); Manhattan (whiskey 
base), are universal favorites. 
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Fd little, 
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It is not a Burroughs catalog. Itisa 
simple, comprehensive business hook, 
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double Favs value of every minute in 
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IRISH FOREMAN (to applicant for 
. Vacancy at present, and that’s filled; but the man we’ve got here to-day hasn’t 


turned up—so if he doesn’t come to-morrow we shall send ‘him home again—after 


which—b’ jabbers, there you are i ; 


work). “Sure an’ there was only one 


‘—From * The Sketch” 
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| THE LIFE OF 
CHARLES A. DANA 


By Gen. James Harrison Wilson 





“The most readable biography that I have had 
in my hand for many a day. Dana was one of 
those unseen forces that are so potent in this 
world, and the author has made very clear how 
important his relation has been to the history of 
our time.”—Judge GEORGE GRAY. 


“T have read The Life of Charles A. Dana from 
beginning to end with lively and increasing in- 
terest. . . . The two hundred pages 182-380 
struck me as a veritable contribution to the his- 
tory of the War of Secession. . . . The author 
throws from time to time a searchlighu into the 
true inwardness of situations.” 

—CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 


“T congratulate you upon the book as a literary 
triumph.”—Gen. EpwarD H. RIPLEY. 


“Of extraordinary interest and wonderfully 
well done. I can imagine no one beginning it 
and laying it down.” 

—Hon. Rosert T. LIncoun. 


With Portrait. Crown 8vo0, Uncut 
Edges, Gilt Top. Price, $3.00 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 


THE FUTURE 
IN AMERICA 


By H. G. Wells 


_Mr. Wells's recent visit to America has enabled 
him to view our country with impartial but not 
unkindly eyes. With rare insight he has grasped 
American conditions as no one else has done. He 
puts into graphic and picturesque language much 
that we as Americans have felt, but only dimly 
comprehended, and_in striking but convincing 
chapters shows whither America is tending. 


Illustrated... Price, $2.00 net 
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ASTRONOMY 


WITH THE 


NAKED EYE 


y 
GARRETT P. SERVISS 


At last |here is a little book on 
astronomy for us who want to know 
just the plain things about the stars. 
No telescope, no special knowledge 
required—and it reads like a novel 
—only better, 


With Many Charts and [ustrations 
Net $1.40 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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Class A, XXc, No. 221049, October 29, 1908.— 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, To wit: Be it remembered, 
That on the twenty-ninth day of October, 1908, 
Emma L. B. Gibson, of New York, N. Y. th de- 
posited in this Office the title of a BOOK, the title of 
which is in the following words, to wit: “ Pastoral 
Days; or Memories of a New England Year. By W. 
I{amilton Gibson. Illustrated,’ the right whereof she 
claims as proprietor in conformity with the laws of 
the United States respecting copyrights. 

(Signed) HERBERT PuTNaAM, Librarian of Congress. 
By THORVALD SOLBERG, Register of C ights. 
In renewal for 14 years from October 29, 1908. 
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in this Office the title of a BOOK, the title of which is 
in the following words, to wit: “The Story of the 
United States Navy for Boys.. By Benson J. Lossing, 
LL.D. Illustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers,” 
the right whereof she claims as proprietor in con- 
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HOTEL MAJESTIC 


West Seventy-second Street, at Central Park 

m One of the Largest and Most Palatial in the World 
Cuisine unexcelled. Perfect in every appoint- 
ment. Service unequalled. An ideal He 
both to permanent and transient patron- 
brary of 3000 volumes, Sun Parlor, 
Billiards, Bowling Alleys, Orchestra. No other 
hotel can offer the same luxury, comfort, and 
elegant surroundings as the Majestic at so low a 
cost to its patrons. BOOKLET ON REQUEST. 
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When Advertised Clothes Were New 


RETAILER 

















i? seems hardly credible that the very 
first magazine advertisements of men’s 
clothing were published in this country not 
much more than ten years ago. Yet it is true, 

Until] then thé retail clothier sold 
garments made chiefly in sweat-shops, sent 
out with no manufacturer’s name. ‘“‘Réady- 
made” was a jest. The clothes did not fit, 
had no style, would not hold shape. ‘“‘Ready- 
made” was intended for men who could not 
afford to patronize a custom tailor 

When these first advertisements appeared, 
rctail clothiers were sceptical, -The idea of 
a manufacturer trying to sell clothes bearing 
his name, and backed by his reputation, 
was suspicious. The idca of a manufacturer 
using the printed word to help ¢hem sell 
better clothes, and more of them, was un- 
heard of. Presently the first “natural pose” 
fashion picture appeared. Clothicrs “em 
at it. Why, it showed a coat wrinkled at 
the elbows, just as it looked on a live man! 
People wanted fashion pictyres that showed 
never a wrinkle or crease. Many of the 


joke. 
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had dawned in their trade, and not only sold 


these garments, but codperated with the 


manufacturer to raise standards, 

To-day, every clothing manufacturer of 
prominence in this country is a national ad- 
vertiser, while every retailer of consc- 


quence sells one or more of the excellent 


lines of advertised men’s clothes. 
The sweat-shop has practically disap- 
peared. For clothes like these can be made 


only in light, clean, sanitary work-rooms, 
by skilled workers with special machincry. 


The “hand-me-down”’ of the past has dis- 
appeared too, and with it the Baxter Strect 
Whatever their incomes, Amcrican 
men are the best-dressed in the world. 
Our college boys buy ready-to-wear. The 
mechanic dresses as well as the banker of 
the last generation. Crack London tailors 
admit that, with the sweat-shop system still 
in England, they cannot equal the work- 
manship on moderate-price American ready- 
to-wear men’s clothes. : 

So much for improvement in quality 





clothiers refused to display 
such a freakish fashion- 
plate. 

But the public quickly 
saw the point—as usual. 
It wanted ready-to-wear 


Sent to any Business Man on Request 


ing and its nationaldemand. 
As for increase in volume of 
trade, that hasbecn amazing. 

Retail clothiers now do a 
business that would have 


through magazine advertis- 
inClub 








garments like those in the 


seemed impossible twenty 
years ago. For manufactur- 


natural pictures, and calling problem > De gua eall pour pro- 1 
backed by the name and duct or by name? The ers, through magazine ad- 

é latter plan builds up an ewe! thet» |  vertising, have shown people 
assurance of the manufac- poun—end the magesines could make g; 


turer who explained his 
product in the magazines. 
Some clothicrs set their 
faces against this demand. 
These obstructionists have 
flisappeared. The majority, 





the 30 leading periodicals in America 
ave an oiganization that can focus 
on your selling problem large ex- 
perience and trained minds, It might 
serve you—and will gladly undertake 
to do it. Address or call 
The Quoin Club 
m1 Fifth Ave, N.Y. 


the wisdom of buying good 
quality, the advantage of 
having several suits, the 
teal value of a good appear- 
ance. That has sent an 7- 
jormed patronage to the 
retail clothicr everywhere, 








however, saw that a new cra 








